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Memorabilia. 


(HE December number of the Genealogists’ 
Magazine contains an unusually inter- 
esting supplement in ‘The Early Maynards 
of Devon and St. Albans,’ being notes, which 
run to some fifty pages, collected by Mr. C. 
Demain-Saunders and presented by him to | 
the Members of the Society of Genealogists. 
The name Maynard is of no very infrequent 
occurrence in the records. Its bearers ap- 
pear as energetic, not to say turbulent, and 
prosperous men, holders often of land, 
actively employed in public affairs in trouble- 
some times, often engaged in violent disputes, 
often well-married ; but the identification of 
the several Johns and Roberts and Williams 
and their reduction into a neat and certain 
pedigree is still not satisfactorily achieved, 
at any rate for the mediaeval generations. In 
the sixteenth century a John Maynard, who 
exemplifies the general characteristics of his 
family, is found 
there, the writer surmises, and his father 
before him, by the wool and cloth trade — 
where, largely through the acquisition of 
ecclesiastical property, he becomes a person- 
age of importance whose sons rise still higher. 
The notes are readable and full of matter 
which the historian as well as the genealogist 
will appreciate. 

Mr. George Watson, in his ‘ Record of a 
Search in Scotland,’ communicates the fact 


Edinburgh as frequently as not contain only 
a brief statement, abundantly attested, of 
the amount of the ‘‘ gear and goods ” of the 
deceased and of the grant of probate to the 
“ executor dative.” The will itself is not 
there ; nor does the statement recite the names 
of beneficiaries. It would appear that in 
these cases the will had not been registered, 
and that it might be still in private hands, or 
in those of solicitors. Here is a pretty prob- 
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lem for the zealous genealogist—how to make 
these important sources of information 
accessible. Here, too, is made mention of a 
misdeed of Cromwell’s not perhaps widely 
known—the destruction of the records of the 
armorial families of Scotland, so that no 


: Bar 7576). Sub.| Such records earlier than the Restoration 
USA. now exist. Mr. A. F. Rowe contributes cor- 
ing postage, two half-yearly indexes and two | rections to the Visitation pedigree of Hey- 


ward, and those of our readers interested in 
the recording of inscriptions in churchyards 
will be glad to make note that here are those 
in the churchyard of St. Leonard, Shoreditch. 


L’Intermédiaire des Chercheurs et 
Curieux for Dec. 15, M. Paul de Mont- 
zaigle observes that all the letters of the 
alphabet in French are not of the masculine 
The following are feminine: F, H, 
L, M, N, Rand S. It is therefore correct— 
the point in dispute—to write ‘“‘ H aspirée.’’ 
This seems to be one of the places where one 
might find oneself regretting the loss of the 
neuter. 

We may note that under ‘ Trouvailles et 
| Curiosités ’ this number has a letter of Flau- 
| bert’s to Mme de Loynes and some bio- 
| graphical particulars about the relations be- 
| tween the two. 

HE Addenda and Corrigenda to the ‘ Dic- 
| tionary of National Biography’ which 
| are circulated with the latest (November) 
| Bulletin of the Institute for Historical Re- 
search contain one or two matters of more 
interest than usual. The birthdate of 
Ambrose Philips which appears as ‘‘ ? 1675’’ 
in the Dictionary, has now been ascertained 
| to be 1674, and in the account of his life 
one should read ‘‘ baptized at St. Alkmund’s 
Church, Shrewsbury, 9 Oct. 1674’’—a de- 
_ tail published in The Times Literary Supple- 
| ment of 1933. Under ‘ Sir William Hussey 
or Huse’ for an uncertain statement connect- 
ing him with a supposed parent ‘‘ of small 
means,’ we are to read ‘‘ was the son of 
John Huse, Esq., of Old Sleaford, co. Lin- 
coln, and Elizabeth Nesfield or Neffield of 
Yorkshire, an heiress whose arms were quar- 
tered with those of the Huses,’’ and after not- 
ing several additional matters concerning his 
doings and appointments, we are to know that 
‘* He left instructions that, if he died ‘ at 
| home’ he was to be buried in the monastery 
at Sempringham (will, P.C.C. 32 Vox), and 
these were carried out (Dame Elizabeth 
Huse’s will, P.C.C. 22 Holgrave).’’ Then, 
in the life of John Bowack, it is to be re- 
corded that the dedicatory letter and poem 
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in the MS. volume in the British Museum 
Library — designed to exhibit the writer’s 
skill as a master of calligraphy — were 
printed in full in our columns at clxv. 400 
et seq. contributed by our correspondent Mr. 
G. W. WRIGHT. 


\ E have to thank very much our corres- 

pondent the Rev. E. J. G. Forse for a 
delightful Christmas greeting in the form of 
booklet describing a walking tour—taking 
eighteen days—which he made from S. Jean- 
de-Luz to Perpignan when first the route was 
completed. 
veys his readers with him over an astonish- 
ing variety of ground which he makes them 
see. 


Grass of Parnassus is almost as common a 
wayside flower as the daisy, the gentian and 
the red dianthus ’’; above Baréges, ascending 
through grassy fells, he notices that ‘‘ the 
scrub-elder (a common plant throughout the 


Pyrenees) bears red berries all through this | 


” 


valley but black berries everywhere else. 
And here the great cardoons grow to an un- 
usual size. Where the road starts uphill 
after passing through the village of La 
Séoube, it goes for a couple of miles through 
masses of dark blue aconite. Not long after 
our wayfarer comes to ‘‘ dense forests of a 


kind of spruce fir, very gloomy and weird, | 
for giant bunches of grey lichen like stupen- | 
dous beards hang from all the boughs.’ To | 


the Col de Peyresourde he goes up “‘ a valley 


full of crucifixes—wooden crosses, twelve feet | 


high, with life-size plaster figures,’ to find 
on the further side slopes of heather. Pre- 


sently he is in a flat and marshy valley full | 
of bulrushes; and arrives ere long at Marig- | 


nac, and then at St. Béat, a region of white 
marble mountains—the quarries from which 
much of Rome was built. Orchards and flat 
pasturelands, beechwoods, then downhill 
from the Col d’Ares copses of maple 
smothered in mistletoe. Next day, ‘‘ a quiet 
lonely valley of chestnut-copses,’’ and after 
that box-scrub and maquis, and by and by 
‘a lovely valley of poplar trees.’’ After 
Ussat-les-Bains, an avenue, many miles long, 
of lofty maple trees; after Sinsat, a second 
such avenue; and before reaching Ax-les- 
Thermes yet a third one. 
the long road he tells of flat lands among 
alder bushes near Bourg-madame, the fron- 
tier post, and finally of the ‘‘ interminable 
vineyards of Roussillon.’’ Needless to say 
the friends whom Mr. Forse favours with 
his booklet see much besides the flora as they 


Before the end of | 


accompany him on his way. He notes in q 
foreword that the number of these booklets 
which he has been wont for many years to 
offer them as Christmas and Easter greetings 
now number sixty-eight. 7" 


E noted in the Bookseller for Dec, 19 
mention of the fact that just a year 
ago Mr. Ernest Maggs was conducting the 
negotiations which resulted in the purchase 
by the nation of the Codex Sinaiticus, 
this year he has been purchasing on behalf 


Skilfully and summarily he con- of the French Government, at Sotheby’s, the 


letters of Napoleon to Marie Louise ; he went 
to deliver them in person at Paris, and with 


: ! ] 1 | them a batch of offers from publish 
We noticed his attention to the flora. | 
In the solaliomeshaed of Eaux-Bonnes “ the | peting for the rights of issuing them to the 


world. The price paid for them was £15,000, 

Under ‘ Book Notes from Paris’ the Book- 
seller recommends as the best French thriller 
| of recent years,’ ‘ Ladouble Mort,’ and also 
makes mention of Charles de Richter’s 
‘L’Ombre de l’autre,’ which is labelled A ne 
pas lire la nuit. French has its ‘ Not at 
| Night’ series, which in the Bookseller’s view 
| are apt to be less ‘* sleep-intimidating ”’ than 
our own, so that French connoisseurs in 
blood-curdling generally import their “ hor- 
_rid’’ joys from Britain. 

We found in the December Scottish Notes 
and Queries a pleasant version of the well- 
known rhyme about the luck of the seven days 
of the week as birthdays, and we take leave 
to offer it to our readers. 

Monanday’s bairn fair o’ face, 
Tysday’s bairn fu’ 0’ grace, 
Wednesday’s bairn frank an’ free, 
Feursday’s bairn ticht an’ slee, 
Friday’s bairn rich in gear, 
Saturday’s bairn blythe but peer, 
Licht an’ lucky what e’er befa’ 
Sunday’s bairn blest owre a’. 

It will be noticed that there is no sugges- 
tion either of wandering or of woe in this 
Scots version; in fact, all Scotch children, 
if not all born to be perfectly amiable—for 
‘“‘ticht and slee’’ sounds dubious, and we 
rather wonder what Saturday’s bairn, who 
is ‘‘ peer,’? would be like—seem born to be 
cheerful and well off. It is not stated how 
old the rhyme is. 

There is much good reading in this number 
of S. N. and Q.: Dr. Buttocn’s discussion 
of the Keithack claim to the Pitsligo peerage, 
|a first instalment of an account of Peter 
| Williamson—‘‘ Indian Peter ’’—by W. J. C.; 
| the 26th instalment of Dr. W. J. Couper’s 
|‘ Bibliography of Edinburgh Periodical 
' Literature,’ and several minor pieces. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


RAINSFORD SETTLERS IN AMERICA. 


pouk main lines of the Rainsford family 
settled in America between 1630 and 
1880. It is the purpose of this paper to set 
out the results of the latest genealogical re- 
searches in regard to them, in the hope that 
these may be helpful to present and future 
descendants in determining the branch from 
which they derive. 

Edward Rainsford, often called Ransford, 
went to Massachusetts in the fleet with Win- 
throp in 1630; was a freeman in 1637, and 
a ruling elder of the first Church in Massa- 
chusetts. He returned, to England and sailed 
again to America in the Abigail in 1635. 
(See ‘Genealogical Dictionary of New Eng- 
land,’ vol. viii., p. 502. ‘Savage.’) He left 
a large family of sons and daughters from 
whom, it is said, there are thousands of des- 
cendants. His will is dated 1680, in which 
he describes himself as ‘‘ Senior’’ and 
‘“ Merchant,’’ and mentions his partnership 
in two ketches and in other matters. 

This Edward’s ancestors were the Rains- 
fords of Boston, Co. Lincolnshire. The Bos- 
ton Parish Registers show on May 9, 1701, 
the burial of Richard Rainsford, son of John 
Rainsford of Boston, in Lincolnshire; and 
on May 29, 1702, the marriage of Henry 
Saunders and Sarah Ransford. 

The Boston Rainsfords were closely connec- 
ted by marriage with the Lincolnshire fami- 
lies of Maltby and Hutchinson. Of this 
Hutchinson family was Anne, a_ religious 
enthusiast, who was daughter of a Lincoln- 
shire clergyman called Merbury. 
her husband, Mr. Hutchinson, migrated in 
1634 to Boston, Massachusetts. Edward 
Rainsford was a strong supporter of hers. 
In the will (dated 1618) of Thomas Maltby, 
described as the elder, of Wilhoughton, Lin- 


= occurs the name of Richard Rayns- 
ord. 
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Castle of Maxey. These Maxey Rainsfords 
go back to John de Rainsford, whose will 
is dated 1361 at Leghton on Bromeswold, Co. 
Hunts. He was sometime rector of St. 
Clements, Hastings, and Folkestone. In his 
will he mentions his three brothers, Thomas, 
Richard and John. John de Rainsford, 
junior, with John of Gaunt, was a witness 
in the famous trial between Robert le 
Grosvenor and Sir Richard le Scrope respect- 
John refers in his will 
to the late Thomas Holand, Earl of Kent, 
and his brother, Sir Otho de Holand. He 
leaves to the Friars of Werrington 60s. ‘‘ to 
celebrate for my soul’’ (Werrington is 4 
miles S.E. of Maxey) and to the Friars 
minor of Stamford, £4 (Stamford is 5 miles 
He bequeaths £16 to find four 
suitable chaplains to celebrate for the souls 
of his father and mother and the others 
aforesaid for the first year after his decease, 
each chaplain to receive £4, three of them to 
celebrate in the church of Prestecote and one 
in the chapel of Farnworth. Prestecote is 
the mother church of Rainsford, Co. Lancs. 

Among his executors are John de Rains- 
ford, junior, John de Holand, and Thomas 
de Molineaux. The Hastings Rainsfords are 
the progenitors of the knightly line of Eesex, 


' who intermarried with the Merburys. 


II. 


Robert Rainsford the younger (with Nor- 
tons) was one of the thirteen grantees of land 
on the coast of the river Agamenticus in 


| 1631 (Vol. xxxvii. New England Hist. Gen. 


| (v. State Papers, Colonial Series). 
She, with 


Reg.). Robert Rainsford, styled the younger, 
had a grant from Warwick House, London, 
dated Dec. 2, 1631; he had undertaken, with 
others, to build a town in New England 
Before 
leaving England he was vouched for by the 
Mayor of Northampton. He married Mary 


| Stanborough at St. Giles-in-the-Fields, Feb. 


| 
| 


We trace the Lincolnshire Rainsfords from | 


a branch living at Maxey, Co. Northampton 
(about 2 miles from Market Deeping) in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. There are 
several entries concerning them in the Maxey 
Parish Registers. Their forebears appear to 
have been in the service of Lady Margaret 
Beaufort, Countess of Richmond and mother 


of Banbury 


} 
| 


' will was proved 1 May, 


2, 1635/6. She was a daughter of William 
Stanborough of Canons Ashby, Northampton, 
probably related to William Stanborough, 
printer and publisher, of London. William 
Stanborough, of Canons Ashby, Co. North- 
ampton, yeoman, in his will dated 19 Nov., 
1642, leaves to his son-in-law, Robert Rains- 
ford, and Mary his wife, property in the 
and adjoining ‘to the 
house of the beast-market aforesaid.’’ The 
1647, by Robert 
Rainsford (P.C.C. Fines 108). 

Robert was the son of Robert Rainsford, 


of Henry VII, who resided at the moated | D.D., of Balliol College, Oxford, Rector of 
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Henley-on-Thames, by Catherine Benger, 
whose sister Elizabeth married Robert 
Skinner, later Bishop of Worcester. His will 
is dated 1649; in it he mentions his sons, 
Miles and Richard. 

The Henley-on-Thames Registers record the 
baptism of Miles, son of Dr. Rainsford, 
Parson, on 29 Nov., 1640; and the burial of 
John Rainsford, 3 Jan., 1721/2. Dr. 
Rainsford had at least one brother, 
Sir Garrett Rainsford, who was admitted 
at Gray’s Inn, Feb. 22, 1620/1, and described 
as son of Myles Rainsford. He was baptized 
Oct. 27, 1602. Their father, the rector, was 
the son of Miles, who married Elizabeth 
Norton, daughter of Thomas Norton (1532- 
1584), lawyer and poet, M.P. for the city 
of London, eldest son, by his first wife, of 
Thomas Norton, a wealthy citizen, who pur- 
chased of the Crown the manor of Sharpen- 
hoe, Beds, and died Mar. 10, 1582/3. 

Thomas, Elizabeth’s father, married first 
Margery, third daughter of Archbishop 
Cranmer, who died sans issue before 1568, 
and secondly her cousin, Alice Cranmer, 
daughter of Edmund Cranmer, Archdeacon 
of Canterbury. His first wife’s step-father 
was Edward Whitchurch, the Calvinistic 
printer. Miles was M.P. for Callington, 
Cornwall, 1601, and was a groom of the 
Privy Chamber. With William Rainsford, 
he had a grant of the keeping of Cobham 
Hall as long as it remains in the King’s 
hands. (State Papers Domestic Series). 

In the Registers of St. Paul’s, Covent 
Garden, is the entry: ‘‘Jan. 26, 1603. 
Miles Rainsford genero. buried.”’ His widow 
married, secondly, Simon Basill, Jan. 31, 
1604/5; she was buried Mar. 30, 1608. 

There is a considerable amount of circum- 
stantial evidence to support the claim that 
Miles is the son of Thomas Rainsford, des- 
cribed as ‘‘servant’’ to Lord Lisle. In a 
letter dated Dec. 3, 1533, Sir Thomas Elyot, 
writing to Lady Lisle, thanks her for her 
goodness to her servant, Thomas Rainsford. 
Having had the experience of the loyalty 
and assured honesty of him and his breth- 
ren, he is moved to desire her to continue to 
be his good lady. He regrets his having too 
much delighted in dicing and other loss of 
time, and says he is much bound to her for 
her honourable and gentle advertisements, as 
one of his poor friends, and at the request 
of his brethren, especially of Mr. Rainsford, 
gentleman usher, his long approved friend, 
he desires to recommend him to Lord Lisle, 
by so doing his father and brethren will be 


bound to pray for her. Sir Thomas Elyot 


| was High Sheriff and Member of Parlia. 
| ment and Clerk of the Privy Council. This 
Thomas Rainsford is further to be identified 
with the Thomas mentioned in the will of 
Sir John Rainsford, 1559, and there des. 
|cribed as ‘‘servant.”” Mary Lane, 
Knollys, of London, in her will (1561) men. 
tions her daughter, Lettice Lane, ‘‘ to be in 
government to my brethren, Sir Francis 
Knollys and Sir Henry Knollys,’’ and men 
tions also the late Thomas Rainsford, of 
Wickham (High Wycombe). Sir Francis 
| Knollys was treasurer of the Queen’s house. 
| hold, and member of the Privy Council and 
| steward of the City of Oxford. A branch of 
| the Knollys family lived at Reading Abbey, 
Sir Henry Knollys was created Ear] of Ban- 
bury. The Knollys and Rainsfords were 
| connected through the Lees of Ditchley Park. 
| This Thomas Rainsford was a younger son of 
John Rainsford, lord of Great Tew, by Alice 
Danvers, who was fourth in descent from the 
Rainsford of Rainsford Hall, Co. Lancs. 


John Rainsford (great-grandfather of the 
writer) was born circa 1738, at Cheltenham, 
Glos., and migrated circa 1773 to South Caro 
lina, where he bought lands which he de 
voted to the growing of cotton and fruit. 
These estates are still held by his linea] des- 
cendants. He was the son of Thomas, and 
grandson of William, of Gup’s Hill Manor, 
Tewkesbury. William was descended from 
John Rainsford, of Clifford Chambers, 
younger brother of Charles, lord of that 
manor (0b, 1578), a younger son of William 
of Clifford Chambers, son of John (lord of 
Great Tew) and Alice Danvers, mentioned 
above. The Hon. Thomas H. Rainsford, 
whose death was recently recorded, was for 
a number of years a member of the American 


Senate. He is survived by sons and daugh- 
ters. 
IV. 
The Rev. William Stephen Rainsford, 


D.D., formerly rector of St. George’s, New 
York, appointed in 1883, arrived from Eng 
land in New York on June 10, 1876. By his 
wife, Emily Alma Green, third daughter of 
Frederick Green, of Princes Gate, London, 
he left a numerous family of sons and daugh- 
ters. Among his chief supporters at St 
| George’s was J. Pierpont Morgan. He was 


‘also a great friend of President Theodore 
| Roosevelt, with whom, as a fellow sports 
' man, he had much in common. 
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is lineally descended from William Rains- 
ford (brother of Henry Lee Rainsford) who 
had considerable grants of land in Ireland 
from Cromwell. enry Lee Rainsford went 
to Virginia and has descendants there. 
They were the sons of Edward Rainsford, 
last lord of Great Tew, which he sold to the 
Tanfields in 1610, going thence to reside at 
The Grove, Sandford, Co. Oxon, a few miles 
N. of Ditchley Park, where he died. In his 
will, dated 1623, Edward mentions these two 
elder sons. Among his executors he nomin- 
ates Sir William Pope, Bart., later treated 
first Earl of Downe in Ireland. He married 
Dorothy Lee, only daughter and heiress of 
Robert Lee, brother of Sir Henry Lee, K.G., 
of Ditchley Park, Co. Oxon. Sir Henry left 
his niece, Dorothy Rainsford, £550, and fail- 
ing heirs the property was to go to his great- 
nephew, Henry Lee Rainsford. The family 
of Dillon inherited Ditchley, and was repre- 
sented by the late Viscount Dillon (Harold 
Arthur Lee Dillon), b. 1844, who succeeded 
his father as 17th Viscount. 

Edward Rainsford, the last lord of Great 
Tew, was the son of Hercules by Dorothy, 
daughter of Richard Andrews, of Yarding- 
ton, Co. Glos. Sir Henry Sydney, Lord 


Deputy of Ireland, wrote to his brother-in- | 


Law, Robert Dudley, Harl of Leicester, to 
use his influence in the interests of Hercules, 


who, early in Elizabeth’s reign, was usher | 


of the Parliament Chamber, and sometime 
governor of the castles of Limerick and 
Dublin. 
Sydney, the Lord Deputy of Ireland, 1571-75, 
and is described as Receiver, Treasurer, and 
Paymaster (servant) to Sir Henry Sydney. 


See Report of the Manuscripts of Lord | 


de L’Isle and Dudley, preserved at Penshurst 
Place, vol. i., where will be found lengthy 
references to this Hercules. (H.M. Station- 
ery Office, 1925). This Hercules, a son of 


Sir William Rainsford, lord of Great Tew, | 


by Jane, daughter of John Osbaldeston, of 


Chadlington, Oxon, was a privy groom of | 


the chamber to Henry VIII, and fifth in 
— from the Rainsfords of Rainsford 
all. 


ALFRED RANSFORD. 
East Elloe, Hunstanton. 


BAKEWELL. 


for some little time I have been gathering 

material about this family. A reason- 
ably complete pedigree from the twelfth cen- 
tury to the present day has been made out. 


He was in the service of Sir Henry | 


| The common ancestor of all persons at pre- 
sent bearing the name appears to be one 
Levenettus Cancellarius, who is described as 
a Thane of the King and King’s Chancellor. 
He was Rector of Bakewell c. 1158. His son 
and grandson followed him as rectors of this 
Derbyshire parish, the latter, Thomas de 
Bakewell, being removed by King John. 

The two sons of Thomas were Matthew de 
Longdon (c. 1239) and William de Bakewell, 
who married Melicia —— (c. 1251). Their 
| sons were (1) Robert, father of Sir Thomas 
de Bakewell, M.P. for Kent 1321; (2) Sir 
John, father of Sir John de Bakewell, Baron 
of the Exchequer, and (3) Roger, M.P. for 
Derby (1300-20). The Baron of the Ex- 
| chequer was the grandfather of Sir Thomas 
| de Bakewell (c. 1332), who had three sons, 
| namely (1) John de Bakewell, whose daugh- 
| ter became the wife of John Arragon; (2) 
Robert, Rector of Staveley, who married 
Alice vidua; (3) Henry, Prior of Repying- 
ton (temp. Edward III). 

Robert of Staveley had a son, Henry, who 
was ambassador to Rhodes (c. 1415), and by 
| his wife Katherine ——, he had two sons. 
| i. John Bakewell (c. 1465), who married 


Agnes, dau. of John Ulkersthorpe, whose 
mother was Isabella, daughter and co-heirese 
of John de Frescheville by Beatrice, dau. 
of William Nettylworth. Their son John 
(c. 1497) married Katherine, daughter of 
| Anker de Frescheville, who was a first cousin 
| of Isabella Ulkersthorpe (above). 
ii. Henry of Dunstan Hall, Dorset, who 
| had three sons: 

(1) John, father of 

Rector of Hartingbury. 

(2) Richard, Vicar of Thornton, Leicester. 
(3) Thomas, LL.D., Rector of Broom’s 

Hall, Sheffield. 

Robert, Rector of Hartingbury 
| Elizabeth) had two sons: 
(1) Richard Bakewell, of Martin, c. 1621. 
(2 Robert Bakewell, of Normanton, c. 1630. 
From this latter Robert Bakewell descend 
| the Bakewells of Swepstone, of Dishley 
| Grange, and of Castle Donington. So far as 
| has been ascertained at present, the former 
| branches of the family are extinct. Robert 
| Bakewell (1725-1795), the famous cattle- 
| breeder whose family lived at Dishley, near 
| Loughborough, Leics., was a great-grandson 
| of Robert of Normanton. 

John Bakewell, son of Robert of Norman- 
ton, moved to Castle Donington before 1680, 
and twice married. He had numerous des- 
cendants. His sons John and Robert are 


Robert Bakewell, 
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known to have had issue. 

John married Mary Kingston, and left | 
a son, Dr. Thomas Bakewell (1770-1801), 
who was the first to practice non-restraint | 
in lunacy. His wife was Mary Chadwick, 
dau. of Charles Chadwick, Esq., of Healey 
and Redware, by Anne, only daughter and 
heiress of Valence Sacheverell, Esq., of New 
Hall and Callow. (The latter married 
Anne, dau. of Sir George Devereux, of Shel- 
don Hall, Warw., who was eighth in des- 
cent from Edward III). They had a large 
family, descendants emigrating to New Zea- 
land, South Australia and America. Sir 
Maurice Hankey, the late Judge William 
Henry Gaunt, and the late Rev. Samuel 
Manning, D.D. (Oxon) were descended in 
the female line. 

Robert married Pascha ——, and was the 
grandfather of Robert Bakewell (1767-1843), 
the geologist. His father, Robert Bakewell 
(1729-1768) had moved to Nottingham, where 
the family became woolstaplers. His eldest 
son, John, married Suzannah Scales, of Not- 
tingham, and their sons John and Robert 
with their sister Phoebe and brother-in-law, 
Godfrey Howitt, M.D., emigrated to Mel- 
bourne in 1839 and engaged in pastoral pur- 
suits, eventually returning to England in 
1857, but without Mrs. Howitt. 

John was the founder of the famous firm 
of Goldsbrough Mort and Co., Ltd., and upon 
his return to England, settled at the Old 
Hall, Balderton, Notts., and married Emily, 
dau. of Emanuel Howitt, of Farnsfield, 
Notts, his wife being the daughter of his 
sister’s brother-in-law. 

Robert, who was an entomologist, died un- 
married in London, within a few years of 
his return from Australia. 

Robert, the well-known geologist, already 
mentioned, left a large family, one of whom 
went to America. His descendants include 
Robert Turle Bakewell, M.B., M.R.C.S., of 
Harley Street, London, to whom I am much 
indebted for information. 

The Bakewell arms are, Paly of six argent 
and azure on a chief gules, a lion passant 
or; crest. Out of a mural crown proper, 
a demi-bull sable armed and unguled or. 

Any additional information or corrections 
which your readers may be able to supply, 
would be greatly appreciated. The pedigree 
at present is only a skeleton one, and it 1s 
probable that there are at least minor errors. 

The ‘ Dict. of Nat. Biography ’ states that 
there was no relationship between Robert 
Bakewell of Dishley and Robert Bakewell of 
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| Nottingham, but the relationship has now 
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been proved by the discovery of the remains 
of the former’s family at Dishley, in q 
ruined chapel. The inscriptions on the 
stones over the graves make Bakewell of Dish. 
ley’s ancestry clear. 

The Castle Donington branch died out 
early in the present century. 

I. TRENTHAM-Epgar. 
Melbourne, Australia 


A NOTE ON THE FAMILY OF DR, 
*“ WALTER BAILY: PHYSICIAN 19 
| QUEEN ELIZABETH (see ante p. 417).— 
| Should anyone still doubt that in my article 
| at the reference 1 have correctly identified 
| Thomas Bayley, Fellow of New College, Ox- 
| ford, who died in 1584, as the paternal uncle 
| of the said Dr. Walter Baily (more generally 

spelt Bayley), he will doubt no moment longer 

when I add that Dr. Walter Baily, in his 
| will—dated Jan. 4, 1590/1, and proved with 
codicil thereto in the P.C.C. 25 Mareh, 
| 1592/3—after speaking of ‘‘ Elizabethe Stone 
| alias Eaten mine aunte ’’ as still living at the 
| date of his said will, makes at a later stage 
in such will, a bequest of a ring to her, de- 
scribing her as ‘‘ mine aunte Elizabeth Stone 
alias Eaton in Wells.”’ 

It will be remembered that the said Thomas 
Bayley (Baylie or Baylly) in his will dated 
3 June 1583, and proved at London in the 
| P.C.C. on 25 May 1584, described himself as 
‘‘one of the Resedensaries of the Cathedral! 
Church of Wells.”’ 

L. G. H. Horton-Smitu. 


GARDENE.”’—This word, now obsolete, 
is apparently a later variant of 
‘“ Carde’’ (quoted by the ‘N.E.D.’ as an 
early name for a “ fabric anciently used for 
canopies, curtains, and linings’’). The 
term ‘‘ Cardene’’ appears unknown to the 
‘N.E.D.’ editors. It occurs in Dugdale’s 
‘ Warwickshire, 1656,’ pp. 531-534, under 
|‘ Order of the Bath’ in phrase: 
Singleton [coverlet] of gold, lined with blew 
| cardene. 


Wm. JAGGARD. 
THE LOCH NESS MONSTER: AMERI- 


CAN INTEREST.—An interesting arti- 
cle by William K. Gregory, illustrated with 
veracious ’’ photographs, is in the Journal 
| of the American Museum of Natural His 
| tory, vol. xxiv., no. 7 (November, 1934 , pp. 
674-676. 

J. ARDAGH. 
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Readers Queries. 


(HE FIRST HOSPITAL FOR NATIVES 
AT MADRAS: SURGEON WILLIAM 
GORDON.—On Noy. 19, 1787, Surgeon Wil- 
liam Gordon, who entered the Madras Medi- 
cal Service in July, 1759, as a Ist Surgeon 
Mate, put forward a scheme for a hospital 
for natives at Madras, submitting plans to 
the Council, the Governor and the Nawab of 
the Karnatak: from 1771 to 1778 he was 
surgeon to the Nawab Amir-ul Amara, 
second son of Muhammad Ali, Nawab of 
Karnatak. Nothing seems to have come of 
the proposal till ten years later. What is 
known of the hospital? Gordon died at 
Luz, Madras, Sept. 4, 1793, aged fifty-five. 
He married Lewis (sic) Ann Abeille, and 
had two sons, Joseph (1776-1808) and 
Edward (1784-1833), both in the Hyderabad 
army. What is known of his origins? 
Edward’s grandson was the Rev. Gordon 
Wickham. 


J. M. 


(jAROLUS 

one tell me of a copy of ‘ Carolus Tri- 
umphans,’ by Henry Oxinden, of Barham, 
Kent? I expect it is a small 8vo. or 4to. 


DRINKING TO THE BUTTON.’’—I 

shall be obliged if any of your readers 
can give any information about the practice 
of ‘drinking to the button’’ which was ap- 
parently the Hanoverian equivalent to drink- 
ing ‘‘ over the water.’’ In particular, can 
any reference be found to the practice in the 
literature of the period? There was a song 
or glee ‘‘ Drink to the Button ’’; can anyone 
say where it is to be found? Perhaps I should 
add that the ‘‘ button ’’ was the coin inserted 
in the bowl of the punch ladle. 


ALEx. P. MELVILLE. 


APLES AND SILK.—What did the Eng- 

lish community at and around Naples 

consist of in or about the year 1825? Offi- 
cials, traders, private residents ? 

The object of my enquiry is to ascertain 
the explanation of the puzzling ‘“ residence 
at Naples ’’ of a certain James Gouger Smith 
in or about the year named—for how long is 
not known, 

Although possible, it is unlikely he was 


| there in any official capacity, since there is 


TRIUMPHANS.’—Can any- | points in that direction. 


nothing in the records of his career which 
And it is still more 
unlikely that he was a private resident, as 
he does not appear to have had independent 
means, and this, if Naples had at that time 


and probably was issued privately in a very | become a health resort, would seem to rule 


limited edition by the author for gifts. 


Most | out the suggestion (as he died in 1829) that 


of this author’s publications are very rare; | he had gone there for medical reasons. 


the commonest is the ‘ Religionis Funus’ | 


(1648) with the charming Hollar-like portrait 
as a frontispiece. 
F. W. C. 


ROOKE OF NORTON (See ante pp. 29, 
65; post p. 464). — Particulars of the 
marriage and parentage of the Rev. Robert 


’ Brooke (B.A. Clare 1815) are desired. It 


is believed that he was a son of Roger 
Brooke, of Liverpool, merchant, who was the 
fourth son of Sir Thomas Brooke, Bart., of 
Norton Priory, Cheshire, Governor of Chester 
Castle temp, Anne. What is known of this 
Roger Brooke, and whom did he marry? 


I. 


[LLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF ‘ JOHN 

GILPIN.’ — I should be glad to know of 
any of these. I possess a French version of 
the rhyme made by a former correspondent 
of ‘N. and Q.,’ Mrs. Gurcu, which has four 
woodcuts in it—evidently taken from some 
English edition. Who is the author of these? 


E. E. Y. 


That leaves only (unless my three heads 
are incomplete) the trading explanation, and 
here, I think, I may have found the solution. 
Smith had relatives engaged in the silk in- 
dustry in England—manufacturers or mer- 
chants. Fifty years ago, if not now, and 
no doubt at the date mentioned, Italy pro- 
duced the largest quantity of the raw silk 
in Europe. Was Naples by any chance a 
centre of this production? ‘My idea is that 
Smith may have been the family concern’s 
representative at Naples for the purchase of 
silk to be woven and marketed at home. 

France was a considerable producer of raw 
silk too, and nearer home, but, Italy being 
a Mediterranean country, would not her silk 
be a finer product than the French? And 
less expensive than our own silk, which had 
to come all the way from India? 

Generally, I shall be glad to have a brief 
survey of the English silk industry—which, 
I understand, was brought us by French re- 
fugees who settled in Spitalfields about the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. 


M. §.-S. 
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SOLK-LORE: THE HANGMAN.—It will 
be remembered that, according to Bos- 
well, no Corsican could ever be persuaded to 
undertake the office of hangman, and the 
man whom the traveller found in possession of 
it, a Sicilian by birth, took it upon him as 
a family calling descending at any rate from 
his grandfather. No one would have any 
intercourse with him: he lived altogether as 
an outcast. Have other peoples shown this 
detestation of the hangman—as distinct from 
an executioner by any other mode? Are 
there further examples of the office passing 
down from one generation to another? 


SOLK-LORE: THE OPAL.—What is the 

origin of the supposed unluckiness of 
wearing opals? I cannot trace the date of 
this superstition. 


J. P. Bacon -PHILLIPs. 


ETHODS FOR PROFITABLE STUDY. 
—It is related of ‘‘the learned Mrs. 
Carter ’’ that every day after breakfast she 
read a little in every language with which | 
she was acquainted. She knew well, it will 
be remembered, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
French, Spanish, Italian and German—so 
that this exercise, unless it was confined to 
perusal of mere scraps, must have taken some | 
time. It is also said that, to avoid being | 
tired, she rarely worked for more than half- | 
an-hour at a time. I should be glad to know 
of any other literary character who followed 
any such regular method of work—especially 
in regard to the detail of limitation to half- | 
an-hour at a time. 


OLDEST TOWN MACE. 


| daughter of the Mayor). 


special functions and objects—recognised a 
separate definite faculty which they called 
the Common Sense, one of the objects of which 
was Time. 

Q. 


OWLSTONE, RIDDEL BRACKETS.— 
An interesting feature in the church of 
the Herefordshire village of Rowlstone are 
the curious riddel brackets which extend from 
the north and south walls of the sanctuary. 
They are made of wrought iron and above the 
arms which hold the curtain spikes there is 
another which is embellished with figures of a 
cock alternating with a fleur-de-lis. This 
feature is attributed to the fourteenth cen- 
tury and is claimed to be the only example 
of its kind in England. Is this so? 
‘ Herefordshire ’ (‘ Little Guide ’) by G. W, 
and J. H. Wade provides an admirable 
illustration of one of these brackets. 


H. Askew. 


— 
borough of Morpeth claims to be pos- 


| sessed of the oldest mace, said to have been 
/in use for three hundred and thirty years. 


(Incidentally Morpeth also claims to have the 
youngest Mayoress in the thirteen-year-old 
Can the claim of 
having the oldest mace be substantiated? 


H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


URITY OF GREEK LANGUAGE PRE- 
SERVED BY WOMEN.—Can anyone 
give me reference for a statement to the 
effect that in the Middle Ages the Greek 
language was preserved in its purity by the 


noble ladies of Constantinople? It was sup- 


FROM BORROW’S ‘BIBLE | 
IN SPAIN.’—1. In chapt. xxvi. Borrow 
describes the monument erected by the French 
to the memory of Sir John Moore in the 
centre of a smal] battery of the town of 
Corunna. What is the history of its erec- 
tion? To whom was the idea of it due? | 
2. A few lines farther on Borrow has: | 
“Spain, the land of oblivion, where the | 
Guadalete, the ancient Lethe, flows.’’ Where | 
did he get this identification of Lethe with | 
the Guadalete? Was the river of the under- | 
world ever, in classical times, identified with | 
any river of the upper world ? 
L,Y. A. | 


OMMON SENSE AS A FACULTY. — | 
Is it the case that mediaeval theorists, 
besides the five senses—with their several | 


posed, I believe, to be the happy result of 
their being secluded from any intercourse 
with foreigners. But in the Christian East, 
before the fall of Constantinople to the 


| Turks, were women kept in seclusion? Ie 
| the statement about their Greek likely to be 


true ? 
RHEDECYNIAN. 


YONSTRUCTION WANTED.—What is the 
construction of ‘‘ scare’’ in the follow- 


| ing four lines from the prelude of Swin- 


We too have tracked by star-proof trees 
The tempest of the Thyiades b 
Scare the loud night on hills that hid 
The blood-feasts of the Bassarid. 


If ‘‘ tracked’? were equivalent to ‘‘ see 
or ‘‘ watch” it would be clear enough, but 
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it does not seem to bear this meaning. 


AUTHORS INSCRIPTION IN ‘ ALICE 
IN WONDERLAND.’ — My copy of 
‘ Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland’ (Lon- 
don: Macmillan and Co., 1869) bears on the 
flyleaf the inscription : 

Alice Emily Shute—presented by the Author 
in memory of an evening in Theatrical Wonder- 
land, and of the ‘ Dirge of Dundee ’—Dec. 29, 
1869. 

Can any of your readers enlighten me as 
to the identity of the recipient or the occa- 
sion memorialized? Any reply will be much 
appreciated. 

AtFRED E, HaMILt. 


“(MWHERCHER MIDI A QUATORZE 

HEURES.’’—What are the origin and 
literal meaning of this phrase? By what 
reckoning of time, until recently, was there 
a ‘“‘quatorze heures’’? The phrase, I be- 
lieve, is an old one. 

Then, what is its meaning as a phrase? 
I have seen it explained both as: ‘‘ To make 
difficulties where there are none,’’ and ‘‘ To 
go on a wild-goose chase,’’ or ‘‘ to seek the 
impossible.”’ Which is right use? 

€. 
“TANE’S NOVELS.’’—It will be remem- 
bered that Charles Lamb, discoursing 
of the sanity of true genius, writes in 1826 
of the ‘‘common run of Lane’s novels,—as 


| 


WELL away to the east of the railway from 


Replies. 


GESSARIA, N. AFRICA. 
(elxvii. 404), 


Constantine to Biskra, after Batna has 
been reached, there is a curious and original 
region, which contains some of the highest 
summits of Algeria. It is difficult to ex- 
plore, and tourists seldom visit it; travel- 
ling has to be done on mules and the primi- 
tive roads are sometimes perilous ; tents must 
be used, for there are no inns, and help and 


hospitality sought from a semi-nomadic 
| population. The scenery is extremely pic- 
turesque, and the associations romantic. 
Here at MHenchir Gessaria, there is a 


ruined basilica, and this may be the church 
mentioned by Mr. Wutcxo. To-day the 
only part of it that attains to a considerable 
elevation is the apse, but in the middle of 
the last century the building was in a better 
state of preservation. 

Of the porch there is no trace; of the col- 
umns that formed a double row and separ- 
ated the nave into three parts, there remains 
only the base of a shaft, lying near the apse. 
Some 4 yards above the ground there are cor- 
bels, probably intended to support the roof. 


| They are rudely carved and adorned with a 


they existed some twenty or thirty years 
i mounted by the monogram of the Emperor 


back,’’ as ‘‘ those scanty intellectual viands 


of the whole female reading public, till a | 


happier genius arose and expelled for ever 
the innutritious phantoms.’’ I do not find 
a Lane who could be this 
‘D.N.B.’ and should be glad to know some- 
thing of him (or should it be her?) and the 
names of the ‘‘ innutritious phantoms.”’ 
BROKEN CREMONA.”—I am, I fear, 
betraying heinous ignorance, yet I venture 
to ask—To what is Charles Lamb alluding in 
‘Popular Fallacies: ix. That the worst puns 


are the best,’ when he speaks of “the cold 
quibble from Virgil about the broken 
Cremona’’? 

E. S. E. 


({OBTHE : REFERENCE WANTED.—Walter 
Pater in the essay on ‘ Demeter and Perse- 
phone ’ (‘Greek Studies, 1895, p. 110) says: 
“The ‘worship of sorrow,’ as Goethe called 
it, is sometimes supposed to have had almost 
no place in the religion of the Greeks.” Where 
is this phrase to be found in Goethe, and what 
are the words in the German? BSE 


ram’s head, a flower and a large leaf sur- 


Constantine. In the choir a small column of 
debased Doric may be all that remains of 


| the ciborium. The apse, contrary to custom, 


writer in the | 


is lower than the rest of the basilica, and 
is approached by a step; in 1849 a mosaic 
was uncovered, ornamented with fishes, 
words of dedication, geometrical and floral 
figures and a chalice with a peacock on either 
side of it. 

North-East of the basilica there is a de- 
tached edifice, which has been taken for a 
small fort, but which no doubt was a chapel 
or baptistery ; traces of an apse are clearly 
visible. The front wall is in good condition 
and is of wrought stone, as is also a part 
of the side-walls; the rest is of rubble, 
varied with belting-courses. In North Africa 
as in Greece the early Christians regarded 
a building as a quarry; St. Augustine men- 
tions a priest who bought a house because 
he thought the stones might be useful. Hence 
large stones, prepared beforehand, were 
rarely used, even when Christianity was flour- 
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ishing, even, too, among an impulsive and 
passionate population at one time anxious 
that every one of the numberless martyrs uf 
North Africa should have a memorial. A 
great many churches were roughly built and 
of small artistic charm. And so it has come 
about that the comparatively elaborate stone- 
work of the fa¢gade of the chapel of Gues- 
saria has attracted the attention of archaeo- 
logists. 
T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


IERRE DANIEL HUET, BISHOP OF 


AVRANCHES: HIS CORRESPOND- 
ENCE (clxvii. 369, 426). — The juxta- 


position of the name of Halley among the cor- 
respondents of Huet with those of Fermat, 
Hevelius, Huyghens and Leibnitz, all of 
whom, if not astronomers, were mathema- 
ticians, raises a strong presumption that the 
reference is to Edmond Halley. 

Some corroboration of this inference is to 
be found in the circumstance that Edmond 
Halley was educated at St. Paul’s, where he 
was captain of the school in 1673. 

The High Master of St. Paul’s under 
whom Halley was at the school, was Thomas 


Gale, who became afterwards Dean of York. | 


Dr. Gale, in 1686, wase elected joint hon- 
orary secretary of the Royal Society, and it 
was, no doubt, due to his influence that 
Edmond Halley was appointed assistant sec- 
retary to that body. It is on record that 
Dr. Gale carried on a correspondence with 
Huet, and the latter is reported to have 
stated that Gale exceeded all men he ever 


knew for modesty and versatility of learning. | 


It is not, therefore, a very far-fetched sur- 
mise to assume that Halley’s correspondence 


with Huet was due to his close association | 


with Gale. 
Micwaet F. J. McDOonneLt. 


IPRS’ VISITATION (clxvii. 423).—In | 


March, 1654, Cromwell appointed thirty- 
eight Commissioners, called ‘‘ Triers,’’ nine 
being laymen and twenty-nine divines, to 
examine all future presentees to livings, and 
to visit all who had been appointed since Apr. 
1, 1653. Their certificate qualified candi- 
dates to receive their stipend, but expressly 
declared it was not to be regarded as a 
“solemn setting apart for the office of the 
ministry.’’ Baxter (a Presbyterian) says 
they ‘‘ saved many a congregation from ignor- 
ant, ungodly, drunken teachers,’’ but were 
too partial to Independents and Separatists. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
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| (\IBBS, CUTLER (clxvii. 385, 426).—The 
trade-card of J. Gibbs has long been 
familiar to me, as it was pasted in the lid 
of an amputation case of a very ancient pat- 
tern belonging to an old practitioner with 
whom I used to stay as a boy. The one you 
illustrate is very like one of the century he- 
fore, which I have seen. Perhaps I may des- 
cribe the objects shown. Top left-hand, an 
instrument case. Standing on this a pocket 
piece, with several horse fleams. To the right 
of the star and moon, a frame amputation 
saw, then a small amptutating knife of the 
older type. Immediately below this a com- 
mon lancet. (1 inherited from three several 
doctors no less than thirty-three of these). 
Following on, a pair of large pointed surgical 
scissors, then a small pair, next a tooth for- 
ceps, an etui, in the middle line a razor with 
square end—this type was in use in the army 
till well into this century. Above this a 
stock and bit trephine or trepan. This dates 
the card, for this type of trepan died out 
in England about 1775 or 80. And finally an 
ordinary knife and fork of the period. Note 
the knife is of the round-bladed type that 
goes back to mediaeval times and the fork 
has two tines only. This type of knife and 
fork was still common in §S.E. Kent as late 
as the early ‘sixties. What the object at 
the bottom next to the left-hand loop of the 
large scissors is, I know not. I suggest a 

toothpick case. 

F. Cock, M.D. 


‘OLONEL GEORGE LEWIS, 

1735-1791 (clxvii. 385, 425).—Lrevt.- 
| Cotonet J. H. Lestie states that the above- 
| named ‘‘had no more part in destroying the 
combined floating batteries of the French and 
| Spanish than anyone else in the garrison of 
the besieged fortress.’ In the Monthly 
Magazine of August, 1802, Colonel Lewis is 
referred to as an officer 

who so eminently distinguished himself for 
| his activity and services during the siege of 
Gibraltar, when the artillery under his com- 
mand destroyed the combined floating batteries 
of France and Spain on the memorable thir- 
teenth of September, 1782. 

Unless the Monthly Magazine was misin- 
formed, an individual who ‘so eminently 
distinguished himself ’’ must have done a 
little more than everyone else in the garrison. 
I understand he figures prominently in a 
naval picture in the Guildhall, London, by 
Copley, from which a replica portrait by 
the same artist was painted for his family. 
The latter has the artist’s receipt for por 
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trait and frame framed beneath it. 
P. D. Munpy. 


HE VAUGHANS OF TRETOWER 
(clxvii. 421).—If W. E. S. does not 
obtain the information he wants in the Exhi- 
bition Catalogue, he may, perhaps, find what 
follows useful. 

Jones (‘ Hist. of Brecknock,’ (vol. ii., 
p. 193) says that Sir Roger Vaughan, one 
of the heroes of Agincourt, left three legiti- 
mate and one natural son. From his first 
son sprung Vaughan of Penbrey, Co. Car- 
marthen, afterwards (by marriage with an 
heiress of the junior house of Tretower) of 
Porthaml. The descendants of the second 
son were the Vaughans of Hergest. The 
third son, Sir Roger Vaughan, of Tretower, 
is almost entitled to be considered as the 
head of a tribe; for his issue by different 
women, whether wives or concubines, is by 
no means clear: they were so numerous that 
they are with difficulty followed. The eldest 
shoot was preserved in the house of Tretower : 
the second son of Sir Roger was ancestor of 
the first Vaughans of Porthaml. The issue 
of a fourth son of Sir Roger Vaughan were 
the Vaughans of Catherdine. 

The descendants of a fifth son were some- 
time of Trebarried and took the surname of 


, Parry, as did also the posterity of the sixth 


son, Sir Thomas Vaughan, of which family 
the last named in the pedigrees is Sir Thomas 
Parry, Chancellor of the Exchequer (sic) in 
the time of Elizabeth. 

Another pedigree is given in vol. iii., pp. 
174 and 175; and in a List of Sheriffs of 
Denbigh (vol. iv., p. 286) there appears the 
name of ‘‘ William Vaughan of Tretower, 
1590,” about whom some family particulars 
will be found in G. T. Clark’s ‘ Limbus 
Patrum Morgani&,’ p. 240. Neither Jones 


nor Murray makes any mention of a Warden | 


of the Welsh Marches. 
C, A. BRapFoRpD. 


THOMAS WATLING (clxv. 80; clxvii. 50). | 


—My attention has only recently been 
called to a query in your issue of Aug. 5, 
1933, concerning Thomas Watling. The 


writer states that careful search in Scottish | 
and that | 


Court records has been made, 
nothing could be discovered concerning Wat- 
ling’s trial and conviction. 
this seems to be that the search was not car- 
ried back to a sufficiently early date. Orig- 


inal convict indentures in this library show 
that Watling was tried in the spring of 1789 | 
He re- 


at the Circuit Court of Dumfries. 
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ceived a life sentence, but the indentures do 
not state the offence for which he was con- 
victed. 

I do not know whether the writer of the 
query had seen the little book ‘ Letters from 
an Kxile at Botany Bay,’ or whether his 
information concerning it was derived from 
the Journal and Proceedings of the Royal 
Society of New South Wales. In the book 
Watling states that his present condition is 
chietly owing to the low revenge of a certain 
military character, now high in office. 

We have no record of him beyond the year 
1704. The letters to his aunt contained in 
the published book are dated 1793. 

There is in the William Dixson Gallery of 
the Public Library (in the same building as 
this library) a large oil-painting of Sydney 


The reason for | 


done by Watling in 1794. 

At the second reference Mr. H. J. Rumsey 
| gives two entries from the census of 1828, 
| and suggests that these Watlings may have 
ne connected with Thomas. I think this 
is unlikely, as it is clear from Watling’s 
letters that he was not married at the time 
of his transportation, and the entry for 
Anne Watling, aged fifty-five, free by servi- 
| tude, shows that she received a sentence of 
| seven years in 1815, and came out by the 
| ship Northampton. Simeon Watling, aged 
eighteen, is shown as having come free and 
probably accompanied his mother or followed 
| her to Australia, 

Ipa LEEson. 
| Mitchell Librarian. 
The Mitchell Library, Sydney. 
PYNCHON (PINCHIN) OF WRITTLE, 
CO. ESSEX (clxvii. 422).—There are 

pedigrees of this family given in the Essex 
Visitations for 1612 and 1634; also in the 
Visitation of London (1633-4-5), p. 165. 

The first name given is Nicholas Pinchon, 
| Sheriff of London, in the reign of Henry 
| VIIT. Morant (‘ Hist. of Essex,’ ii., 65-6) 
| gives this as being in 1532, and that he was 
| of Wales. This family became possessed of 
| the manors of Turges (later Sturgeons), and 
Hasets, in Writtle, in Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign, and continued to hold them for some 
years. Edward, who died in 1672, is the last 
one mentioned. They afterwards lived at 
| the Parsonage. Several memorials to the 
family are in Writtle church. In the pedi- 
gree there is a John Pinchon of Springfield, 
and in 1624 a William Pinchion was church- 
warden there. The Pinchon arms are given 
as quartering Empson, Orchard and Weston. 


W. W. P. or Hawkshaw. 
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JILLIAM SHAW (clxv. 405, 467; clxvi. 
106, 446).—The late Maberly Phillips, 
F.S.A., in the course of a lecture which he 
delivered in 1920, stated that one of the 
daughters of William Shaw married Theo- 
philus White, who entered the service of the 
Bank of England in 1837, at the age of nine- 
teen, and was appointed to the Newcastle 
Branch in 1839. Theophilus White resigned 
in 1852, on account of ill-health, and went 
to Tasmania, where he died fifty years later. 

Upminster. W. Marston ACREs. 


PAMPILLION (elxvii. 332, 374, 412, 447). — 
The following persons were clerks in the 
Bank of England during the periods indi- 
cated:—Nicholas Pamphilion, 1767—1804; 
Richard Pamphilion (son of Nicholas), 1803— 
1814; Wm. Henry Pamphilion (son of Nicho- 


las), 1804—1825. 
W. Marston ACREs. 


ARTIST (clxvii. 423).—If the 

well-known artist who used this signa- 
ture is meant, then ‘‘ the early ‘eighties ” is 
a mistake. John Doyle (1797—1868) pub- 
lished between 1829 and 1851 his famous 
series of lithographic portraits popularly 
known as the ‘ Caricatures of H.B.’ These 
letters were formed by joining two J’s and 
two D’s severally one above the other. 
This incognito was preserved almost to 
the end. See Austin Dobson’s life of 
him in the ‘D.N.B.’ The drawings ap- 
peared in batches of four or five at a time, 
at irregular intervals. The series included 
all the prominent politicians of the time and, 
as Mr. Dobson writes, was for many years 
complimented by a semi-leading article in 
The Times explaining their meaning. 
‘During their epoch Doyle’s designs led 
English satiric art into a path of reticence 
and good breeding which it had never trodden 
before.’’ Prince Metternich, we are told, pos- 
sessed the entire collection and regarded them 
as most valuable records. In January, 1919, 
I had the opportunity of answering a query 
in L’ Intermediaire on the identity of ““H.B.”’ 
John Doyle was the father of Richard, whose 
work is familiar to most readers from the 
title-page of Punch and his illustrations to 
‘The Newcomes.’ Richard’s nephew, a grand- 
son of ‘‘ H.B.’’ was the creator of Sherlock 
Holmes. How often have three generations 
given the public so much pleasure ? 


Epwarp BEnsLy. 
These familiar initials cover the identity 
of an artist who died before the ‘eighties, 
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i.e., John Doyle, 1797-1868. His lengthy 
series of political cartoons and hun. 
orous sketches had a wide vogue between 
1829 and 1851. Beginning twelve years er 
Punch saw the light, he continued the good 
work done by the earlier cartoonist, James 
Gillroy. The ‘‘H. B. Caricatures ’’ present 
an unique gallery of satiric public portraits 
of the England contemporary with Doyle's 
career. 
Wm. JaGGarp, 
This was John Doyle, painter and cari- 
caturist, born in Dublin, 1797, died 2 Jan., 
1868. He is said to have executed 917 plates, 
The ‘ D.N.B.’ says: ‘‘It is certain that 
Doyle’s designs led English satiric art into 
a path of reticence and good breeding which 
it had never tredden before.’’ 
His second son was the famous Dicky 
Doyle of Punch (1824-1883). 
J. ARDAGH, 
SKEY FAMILY (clxvii. 11, 66, 159, 231). 
—*Wm. Askey, alias Girning Will, 
buried 17 Jan., 1596/7, died of black sick- 
ness.’’—Millom Burial Register, Cumber- 
land. This man’s proper name was probably 
Askew, for in 1585, at Millom Church, 
Susannah Askew, of Powhouse by Millom, 
married John Postlethwayte of Bankside by 
Millom. He died after 1605, and she was 
living in 1615. They had five sons and four 
daughters. 
J. W. Fawcert. 
ALIFAX IN NOVA SCOTIA (clxvii. 
240).—Cornwallis’s Fort. Halifax was 
founded in 1749, after a treaty with the 
Indians on Aug. 15, 1749, under the super- 


vision of Edward Cornwallis. Two forts 
were built upon the town-site. The town 
was surrounded with palisades. Cornwallis 


was lieutenant-governor of the province 
from about 1749 to 1752. In 1752 the popula- 
tion of Halifax was about 4,000. The town 
seems to have been named “‘ Halifax” at 
the beginning of the settlement. It is pre- 
sumed the actual forts were known in mili- 
tary circles as ‘‘ Cornwallis’s Fort.’’ (See 
p. 414, ‘ Narrative and Critical History of 
America,’ vol. iv., edited by Justin Winsor. 
Published by Houghton Mifflin and Co., Bos- 
ton and New York, 1889. Eight volumes). 

Fort Sackville. This fort was about 15 
miles North-West of Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
at the head of an inlet or harbour known as 
(See map 
on p. 480 of above history, vol. tv.). 

In the index to the above eight volumes 
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— 


of about 4,800 pages, we do not find any re- 


ference to Granadier Fort, Lutterell’s Fort 
or to Lutterell. Neither do we find any re- 
ference to the Royal Regiment of Artillery 
or two Capt. Charles Bromes. 

In the british Museum refer to Add. MSS., 
the Haldimand Papers. These papers are 
embraced in 232 volumes, covering years 
1758-1785, mainly in Canada. They are cata- 
logued in the printed index to the manu- 
scripts in the British Museum (London, 
1880), and at p. 679 are noted as having been 
acquired between 1854 and 1875, and are 
called ‘ Official Correspondence and Papers 
of Gen. Frederick Haldimand during his 
various Commands 1758-1785’ (B. M. Add. 
MSS. 21,661-21,982). 

The following books mentioned by Justin 
Winsor in the above history may be useful: 
‘The Nova Scotia Archives,’ edited by Dr. 
T. B. Akins, Commissioner of Public Re- 
cords (Halifax, 1869), 1714-1755; ‘ History 
of Acadia,’ by James Haunay (includes the 
record to about 1785); ‘ History of Nova 
Scotia’ (Halifax, 1865-67); three vols. ; re- 
cord to 1828; by Beamisch Murdoch. 


W. F. LInpeMANn. 
Denver, Colorado, U.S.A. 


VANDEPUT AND SMIJTH (elxvii. 422). 

—All of these questions will be found to 
be settled by a lengthy article on the 
Huguenot Vandeput family in the Ancestor, 
iv., 29, by the editor, Oswald Barron, 
F.8.A., supplemented by an account, written 
in 1705 by Sir Peter Vandeput himself, of 
his ancestry, printed in the same magazine, 
vol. viii, p. 10. The former shows that 
Jane, the wife of (Sir) Edward Smith (mar- 
ried in 1674) was not daughter of Sir Peter, 
but his sister, both being children of Peter 
V. of London, merchant (0b. 1669). Of the 
Smiths Mr. Barron writes: ‘‘ A grotesque 
misapprehension of the ancient written char- 
acter has urged them to write [their name] 
of late years as ‘Smijth.’’’ He gives a nar- 
rative pedigree, full of details and too long 
to quote, of the Vandeputs. In both articles 
the arms of Jaupin, quartered by Vandeput, 
are mentioned, Vert, three golden pineapples 
or jaupins. Sir Peter V., Kt., was father 
of Sir Peter, the first baronet, and of twenty- 
one other children. For the baronets, see also 
‘The Complete Baronetage,’ v. 59. Sir 
Peter V., Kt., was nothing at court, but was 
a linen-draper, knighted because he became 
a sheriff of London. 

R. S. B. 
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The following, from Burke’s 
Armory,’ 1878, may be of interest : 


Vandeput (Twickenham, Co. Middlesex, bart., 
extinct 1784; descended from the Netherlands, 
founded in England by Henry Vandeput, of the 
city of Antwerp, who fled from the persecution 
of the Duke of Alva, The great-grandson of the 
original settler, Sir Peter Vandeput, Knt., m. 
Margaret, dau. of Sir John De Buckworth, 
Sheriff of London in 1704; his eldest son, Peter 
Vandeput, Esq., was created a bart. in 1723; 
Sir George Vandeput, second bart., d. 1784, 
leaving an only child, Frances, m. Richard 
Vere Drury, Esq., of Shotover House). Or, 
three dolphins haurient az. Crest—A dolphin 
erect az. betw. two wings or. 


General 


YLERICAL SUBSIDIES (clxvii. 423). — 
These were, theoretically, voluntary 
grants of money made from time to time to 
the King by the clergy in Convocation, as 
opposed to similar gifts granted by the laity 
in Parliament. The clerical subsidies were 
assessed at 4s. in the £ on the valuation of 
livings, and had to be confirmed by Parlia- 


ment. The rolls, in the Record Office mainly, 
give the accounts of the collectors in the 
various dioceses, and show the amounts 


assessed on each benefice, with sometimes the 
names of the clergy who paid them. The 
last clerical subsidy was in 1663. Many have 
been printed by county record societies. 
They go back to the taxation of Pope Nicho- 
las in 1291, which has been printed. Full 
particulars are given in the inventories and 
slips in the Record Office. 
R. S. B. 


AVENEL OF ESKDALE (clxvii. 405). — 

Farrer, ‘ Honors and Knights’ Fees,’ iii., 
pp. 50 ete., has notes of many Avenels from 
1082 to 1244 at least, mainly of Bilsham, Sus- 
sex, but also of other places in England, but 
not Scotland. The other volumes also men- 
tion some. 


R. S. B. 


YHURCH SILVER PRESENTED BY 

WOMEN (clxvii. 182, 246, 377, 408, 
445).—At the recent exhibition at the City 
of Birmingham Art Gallery of art treasures 
of the Midlands, there was on view the set 
of silver-gilt communion vessels given to 
Leek Wootton church, Warwickshire, by 
Alice, Duchess of Dudley, in 1638. The ves- 
sels exhibited were a chalice, 7jins. high, 
with a cover 6ins. in diameter; a flagon, 
15fins. high; and a tazza, 1l}ins. high, with 
a cover Ofins. in diameter. They were made 


in 1638, the maker’s mark being ‘‘ Tb.” in a 
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monogram with a bird below. In the design | (1) Capt. Theodore Hickson (80th Foot) and 


of the chalice Laudian 
mediaeval precedent is evident, 
with the Crucifixion. 


ham, consecrated in September, 1750, pos- 
sesses a set of silver communion vessels, 
weighing 1820z., given by Mrs. Mary Car- 
less. 

BENJAMIN WALKER. 


EOMETRY 
371, 411). — In 1813 William Hollins, 
architect and statuary, of Great Hampton 
Street, Birmingham, published a book en- 
titled ‘ The British Standard of the Capital 
Letters in the Roman Alphabet, forming a 
compleat code of systematic rules for a mathe- 
matical construction and accurate formation 
of the same.’ 
BENJAMIN WALKER. 
ROOKE OF 
457).—I am much indebted to Mr. T. 


Cann HuGues and V. H., who were able con- | 


siderably to supplement my knowledge of the 
cadet branches of this family. 


It is now certain that the Rev. Robert | 


Brooke (B.A. Clare 1815) was the father of 
the Robert Parkinson Brooke of my query, 
for there is confirmatory evidence of this 
in the possession of the latter’s son, now a 
resident of Tasmania, in the shape of a 
photograph which shows R. P. B.’s father 
in clerical garb and has the words “‘ nephew 
of the Dean of Chester’’ on the back. 


From information received from Tasmania | 


the following details are drawn. 

Robert Parkinson Brooke, son of the Rev. 
Parkinson Brooke, born St. Helena, Mar. 28, 
1835. He married, first, Isabella Aloysia 


Finch, widow, née Nicholson, and had one | 
She died Jan. 16, | 


son, Bertie, who d.s.p. 
1873. The marriage was performed by the 
Rev. —. Greenfield, Dec. 18, 1860, and subse- 
quently by Father Peter Paul, 
R. P. B. married secondly, at Wellington, 


N.Z., Sept. 27, 1876, Sarah Amy Beaumont | 


Spurling (b. Hobart, Apr. 16, 1852), the 
marriage being performed by Archdeacon 
Stock. They had issue (1) Ernest; (2) 


Moyna; (3) Gladys; (4) Vivian; (5) Bea- | 


trice; (6) Iroline (deceased). (1) and (3) 
have issue. 

The Rev. R. Parkinson Brooke had issue, 
as far as is known, only Robert Parkinson, 
George, Charles, Rose (who married a Dr. 
Squires), Louisa, and Jane (who married 


AND LETTERING (elxvii. | 


NORTON (clxvii. 29, 65, | 


R.C., | 


influence towards | (2) General William Rabble, C.B.). 
and the | 
centre of the tazza has a medallion engraved | 


| ()RIGIN OF THE SURNAME ANDER. 
The church of St. Bartholomew, Birming- | 


I. TRENTHAM-EDGar. 


SON (clxvii. 385).—Is it necessary to 
look further than ‘‘ Gilleainrias’’ for the 
origin of this name? Gille Ainrias means 
| ** the servant of Ainrias ’’—and from “ the 
servant of Ainrias—or Andrew ’’ to Andrew’s 
, sin or Anderson, the transition seems easy. 


R. F. W. 


YHE MAKING OF A KNIGHT OF THE 
BATH (clxvii. 424).—A very full and 
detailed account of this ceremony is to be 
found at pp. 531-534 of Dugdale’s ‘ Antiqui- 
ties of Warwickshire, 1656,’ folio, with twelve 
copperplates illustrating various _ scenes, 
But in case 8. E. Y. cannot get access to a 
copy, I may explain. 

‘“* Singleton ’’ is the coverlet of gold, lined 
with blue cardene, to be spread over the new 
Knight, when put to bed by the attendant 
Esquires, after recital of Mass. (For mean- 
i of ‘‘cardene,’’ see ‘‘Carde”’ in 

The actual bath, portrayed in Dugdale, is 
| the ordinary circular and hooped wooden 

tub (found at most farms and country cot- 
| tages), but having a light wooden canopy 
or frame above. On this frame were spread, 
inside and out, linen, blankets and tapestries, 
to screen the nude knight during his official 
wash all over. The barber attended just be- 
fore the bath to shave him and cut his hair. 

The barber not only took the bath as his 


fee, 


but whatsoever appertaineth thereto, within 
and without, likewise the new Knight’s collar, 
be he Earl, Baron, Banneret, or Batchelor, 
according to custom of the Court. 

For his fees the Chandler shall take all the 
garments with the whole array and necessaries, 
_ wherewith the Esquire shall be apparelled and 
| clothed, on the day he comes into Court to 
receive the Order, as also the bed, singleton, 
and other necessaries. In consideration of 
which fees the same Chandler shall find, at his 
proper cost, the Coife, Gloves, Girdle, and Lace. 

For his fee the Marshal takes the new 
Knight’s horse, or one hundred shillings. 

After the chapel ceremony the King’s 
Master-cook, being ready to take off the new 
| Knight’s spurs, shall say: 
| I, the King’s Master-Cook, am come to 
| receive your spurs for my fee, and if you do 
| anything contrary to the Order of Knighthood 
| (which God forbid) I shall hack your spurs 
| from your heels. 
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Other officials also receive perquisites, and 
the entire proceedings extended over several 
days. Half of the ceremony would make ex- 
cellent material for a burlesque or panto- 
mime. 

Wm, JAGGARD. 


PUDLEY FAMILY OF NEWCASTLE- 
ON-TYNE (clxvii. 421).—At the begin- 
ning of the reign of the Stuarts there were 
two Dudleys with the Christian name of 
Robert, who occupied prominent positions in 
Newcastle-on-T'yne. One Robert Dudley was 
sheriff of the town in 1586, was elected Mayor 


at Michaelmas, 1602, and was knighted by | 
Nothing 


James I in the April following. 
further appears to be recorded of him. The 
other Robert Dudley was an alderman of the 
town, and one of the collectors of customs. 
He was interred at St. Nicholas’ Church on 
May 7, 1613. He was the son of John Dud- 
ley, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, by his wife weet, 
daughter of William Carre. He married 
Anne, daughter of Christopher Wood, alias 
Cooke, and had five children: Ambrose, 
Robert, Henry, Edward and Dorothy. 

Dorothy, baptized 2 Feb., 1594, married 
Cuthbert Ellison. 

Ambrose Dudley, living 5 May, 1620, mar- 
ried Isabel, daughter of Richard Greenfield, 
of Wooton, Co. Bucks. He acquired in 1615 
the manor of Chopwell, Co. Durham, which 
he left to his son and heir, Toby Dudley, 


aged eighteen in 1615. Toby Dudley married | 
Jane, daughter of Sir William Blakiston, of | 


Gibside. He was buried at Ryton; 30 May, 


1661, and his wife was buried at the same | 


place 7 April, 1690. The issue of the mar- 
riage was an only daughter, Jane, who mar- 
ried Robert Clavering, son of John Claver- 
ing of Axwell, and brothe: of Sir James 
Clavering. Jane was buried at Ryton 8 Oct., 
1672. Her husband was buried at the same 
place 10 Feb., 1675/6. The male issue of 
Clavering failed in his grandchildren, and 
Sarah, the sister, and eventual heir of John 


and Dudley Clavering, became the wife of | 


William, 1st Earl Cowper, Lord Chancellor. 
William, 2nd Earl Cowper, their son, took 
the name of Clavering on inheriting the 
estate of Chopwell under the will of his 
uncle, John Clavering, ob. 1704. 

Mary, the daughter of Ambrose Dudley 
and sister of Toby Dudley, married John 
Stevenson of Byerside. 

Ambrose Dudley was of a very turbulent 
disposition, and two years after his father’s 
death an attempt was made by the Ruther- 
fords of Black Hall to kill him. The cause 
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of the affray was some dispute respecting the 
manor of Chopwell, which had been pur- 
chased by the Dudleys. 

(See pedigree of Dudley and Clavering in 
Surtees’ ‘ History of Durham’ and R. Wel- 


ford’s ‘History of Newcastle and Gates- 
head ’). 

| H. Askew. 

BUEMER CENOTAPH IN BROTTON 


CHURCHYARD, CLEVELAND (clxvii. 
| 402).-The problem is a difficult one, for the 
| Bulmers of Yorkshire and Co. Durham were 
| a widely scattered family. 
| The Bulmers of Tursdale were descendants 
| of Sir William Bulmer, third son of Sir Wil- 

liam Bulmer, of Wilton in Cleveland. Sir 
Bertram Bulmer of Tursdale was his great- 
grandson and son of Anthony Bulmer (ob. 
| 1578) by his wife Diana, daughter and sole 
heir of Francis Metham of Wigginthorpe, 
Yorkshire. Sir Bertram, through his mar- 
riage with Isabel, daughter of Sir Nicholas 
Tempest, became associated with Stella in the 
parish of Ryton. 

The following entries in the parish regis- 
ters may be of interest : 

1600—July 30, Mr. Bartram Bulmer. 
Jane Tempest (married). 

1602—Dee. 2. Anthony, son of 
Bulmer (bapt.). 

1606—Mary, daughter Sir Bertram 
Knight (bapt.). 

1617-18—January 23. Henry the sonn of Sr. 
Barthren Bulmer Knight (bapt.). 

1681-2—Jan. 23. Mr. William 
Stella (buried). 

There is something strange about the first 
of these entries, as both the pedigree of Tem- 
pest of Stella and that of Bulmer of Turs- 
dale give the name of Bertram Bulmer’s wife 
as Isabel or Isabella, not Jane; and this is 
corroborated by the marble monument to Sir 
Nicholas Tempest in Ryton Church, on 
which Isabella is mentioned as wife of Ber- 
| tram Bulmer of Tyrlesden (Tursdale), soldier, 
and Jane as relict of Thomas Chaitur of 
| Butterby, Knight. 

It will be seen that Henry, the seventh son 
|of Sir Bertram, was baptized Jan. 23, 

1617/18, so that the date 1618 given by Mr. 
HeEpPLe cannot be accepted as correct for the 

| birth of Richard, the eighth and youngest 
son. 

Sir Bertram Bulmer’s estate was so much 
impoverished that after his death several 


Mrs. 


Bertram 


Bulmer 


Bulmer of 


members of the family were reduced to a low 
| condition in life. 
liam, by 


Only one of them, Wil- 
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through marriage with the heiress, Dorothy, 
daughter of George Sayer of Morwick (Mar- 
rick) was enabled to keep himself in a cer- 
tain degree of affluence. He had three sons, 
John (0b. s.p.), Anthony of Morwick, and 
Thomas of Startforth, near Barnard Castle. 
William Bulmer was the eldest son of Sir 
Bertram. 

Anthony Bulmer, second son of Sir Ber- 
tram, had a son John living in 1622. John 
Bulmer, the third son, was married and had 
issue about whom nothing is recorded. He 
is described as of Butterby, and was buried 
at St. Oswald’s 2 Feb., 1678, his father hav- 
ing been buried there 6 May, 1639. 

Is it not likely that the Bulmers, about 
whom Mr. Heppte inquires may have been 
connected with the Bulmers of Wilton Castle, 
near Kirkleatham? This appears to be in 
their immediate neighbourhood. Basedale, 
a manor contiguous to Westerdale, contained 
the old Basedale Priory, which was sold by 
the Crown to Sir Ralph Bulmer the younger, 
of Wilton. He died in 1558, leaving eight 
daughters and co-heirs. Wilton was for- 
feited to the Crown in 1537 through the exe- 
cution of Sir John Bulmer for treason. Sir 
Ralph, his eldest son, was restored to its 
possession under the settlement of his grand- 
father, Sir William, and died in October, 
1558, when the manor once again passed to 
the Crown. 

A Thomas Bulmer, date not given, was 
buried in the churchyard of St. Cuthbert, 
Kirkleatham, and for a considerable time his 
grave was covered by a stone effigy of a female 
of the Bulmer family, which was removed 
inside the church in 1911. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century 
several families of Bulmers were citizens of 
Newcastle and engaged in various trades. 
Christopher, Thomas and Edward Bulmer 
were free butchers; John Bulmer was mem- 
ber of the Incorporated Company of Felt- 
makers, Curriers, etc., and another Thomas 
and John Bulmer belonged to the House Car- 
penters’ Company. Descendants of the last 
were Sir Fenwick Bulmer, who went to Lon- 
don and amassed a fortune in trade as a 
druggist, and William Bulmer (b. 1756), 
who was the founder of the Shakespeare 
Press. 

The bulk of the foregoing details have been 
obtained from Surtees’ ‘ History of Dur- 
ham’; William Bourn’s ‘History of 
Ryton’; ‘V.C.H. North Riding,’ vol. ii. 

H. ASKEw. 


Spennymoor. 
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The Library. 


Christ’s College in the University of Cam. 
bridge. By A. H. Lloyd. (Cambridge 
University Press: £1 1s. net.). 


THis early history, derived from contempor- 

ary documents of the College ‘‘ by Henry 
the sixth King of England first begun and 
after his decease by Margaret countess of 
Richmond Mother of King Henry the seventh 
augmented finished and stablished’’ is a 
work covering a wide range of interests. The 
period dealt with extends to seventy years, 
for which till recently it was supposed there 
was little to show. But Mr. Lloyd’s study of 
the contemporary sources has brought to light 
a number of facts which not only serve to 
correct errors, but even present the original 
Godshouse, whose existence Lady Margaret 
amplified and established, as the starting 
point of good innovations which have affected 
the subsequent course of university develop- 
ment. The change of name from Godshouse 
to Christ’s College is not so much of a change 
as it appears, for, in the fifteenth century, as 
Mr. Lloyd has no difficulty in showing, 
‘“ God ”’ in the ordinary speech of men meant 
the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity, and 
was undoubtedly used in that sense by the 
The name “ God’s 
house ’’ was, except for this example, given to 
hospitals, viewed as places where the poor 
were to be cared for in sickness, and the 
Godshouse at Cambridge was designed for the 
training of poor scholars. An important ree- 
tification of ordinary ideas about it is made 
at length in the explanation that, from the 


_ outset it was not a hostel but a college—in fact 
| a college organized on a plan which in more 
| than one point has offered a model for the 


organization of colleges since. In particular, 
is at Godshouse that we first hear of a 
| resident lector, reader or lecturer. The 
| statutes of Lady Margaret show that this lec 
| tureship was already in existence, and also 
| that in 1506 it was the only college which thus 
provided its own teaching for its residents. 
| Hostels, virtually boarding-houses for stt 
dents, run for profit and frequented by the 
| well-to-do, provided lectures which were paid 
| for, and the lecturer of the eleeniosynary 
| Godshouse was required to lecture ‘‘ on every 
day on which lectures are usually read m 
hostels.’’ 

Behind this and the other arrangements of 
‘the college, as behind the first idea of its 
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foundation and the provisions for its endow- 
ment, was the zeal for the public good and the 
untiring energy of William Byngham, rector 
of St. John Zachary, London—a church which 
was destroyed in the Great Fire. That which 
stirred him up to this work and held him to 
it through years of difficulty was his dismay 
at the failure, for lack of masters, of the 
grammar school in the tract of country east 
of a line between the Thames and Ripon. He 
knew of seventy schools empty which fifty 
years before had all been occupied. The men 
who were trained at Godshouse were bound 
at the end of their training to go where they 
should be sent as schoolmasters of grammar 
schools. Bingham was clearly a man who 
made good friends, whose capacity and energy 
were much trusted, who could persuade others 
of his opinions and resolutions. In the busi- 
ness of acquiring a site for his founda- 
tion, and in the accumulation of the requisite 
estate he had much assistance from notable 
London citizens of great fortune. One of the 
most interesting chapters in the book—of 
which too the matter is new—relates to a 
dispute over the site already in Byngham’s 
hands which the University desired him to 
relinquish in exchange for another, they being 
minded to erect upon it a college which was 
to be called ‘‘ the universite college.’’ Byng- 
ham held his own and triumphed though the 
Chancellor of the University went the length 
of presenting a petition to the Chancellor of 
England on the subject. He might, however, 
have done better to give way, for in the end 
he had to give up the site of his choice to the 
King for the extension of King’s College and 
the erection of the chapel; and on the whole 
the site offered by the University was better 
than the one he had to accept. In 1439 
Byngham made petition to the King for 
licence to give Godshouse to Clare Hall, which 
was need. Three years later he obtained a 
licence to found an independent college; in 
1446 a licence to found the college in le 
Prechour strete was granted him, and in 1448 
the King, by the foundation charter of Gods- 
house constituted himself its founder. The 
reasons for the licences, which may be de- 
scribed as on the whole precautionary, not 
intended to be used except in case of need, are 
lucidly argued and they lead up to a question 
of much greater importance upon which there 
have been misapprehensions and mis-state- 
ments and some little misreading of Latin 
documents. What, before the King’s founda- 
tion of the college in person, were the rela- 
tions between Godshouse and Clare Hall? 


There was undoubtedly a close connection be- 
tween the two, and writer after writer has re- 
presented this as affiliation or the like, even to 
the extent of regarding Godshouse as having 
been, before Lady Margaret’s intervention, 
a hostel to Clare. The petition and licence 
of 1439—misunderstood—are at the root of 
the mistake, and it has not been noticed that 
the licence was not used. The true nature 
of the connection between the two colleges 
was friendship between Byngham and cer- 
tain of the members of Clare, who were will- 
ing to help him first and foremost in the dif- 
ficulty with Langton. The licence, though 
he did not execute it, hoping for better 
things, was Byngham’s security that in the 
case of his death before he had fully gained 
his ends, his plans should not be wholly 
frustrated. The discussion of all this, with 
the correction by documentary evidence of 


| the repeated errors, followed by a discussion 


of the use of the word Proctor for the inde- 
pendent head of an independent college in 
refutation of the idea that the title ‘‘ Proc- 
tor’? of Godshouse implied subordination, 
makes an excellent example of Mr. Lloyd’s 
grasp of the significance of the evidence he 
is dealing with, and skill in marshalling it. 

We have lingered over Godshouse in the 
days of Byngham because this part of its his- 
tory is perhaps the most attractive. It is 
wound up with a chapter in which the two 
important inventories of Byngham’s goods 
are printed in full, as well as a form of 
agreement between William Byngham, Proc- 
tor of the College of Goddeshous in Cam- 
bridge, and a pl Ralph Barton, who is 
to be appointed college lecturer. Its date 
must be somewhere between the date—1448— 
of the charter, and November, 1451, the date 


| of Byngham’s death, which happened—very 


suddenly it would appear—when he was on 
one of his visits to London. Mr. Lloyd 
sums up Byngham’s achievement at Gods- 
house: provision for college lectures thirty 
or forty years before it was tried at Oxford, 
fifty or sixty years before it was tried any- 
where else in Cambridge; the inclusion of the 
work of poets and orators among the subjects 
of the daily lectures; the provision of lec- 
tures during one long vacation term that 
country schoolmasters might benefit from 
them; the stipulation that the stipendiary 
college lecturer should, during his regency, 
when giving his statutory ordinary lectures 
in the schools, admit all poor scholars of the 
university to hear them without payment: 
as one upon which he might well sing his 


— 
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nunc dimittis, 

After his day, the name which stands out 
most prominently is that of John Sycling-- 
little more than a name till now that Mr. 
Lloyd has set him clearly before us. He euc- 
ceeded as sixth Proctor of Godshouse in 1490, 
and it was he who having, with the fellows of 
the college, accepted the statutes of the Lady 
Margaret, became its first Master under its 
new designation of Christ’s College. 

We have left ourselves no space to speak of 
the careful study of the buildings and 
furniture yet remaining from the Godshouse 
périod, which will be found as absorbing as 
the rest of the work. The Appendixes are 
important, including as they do a register 
of the members of Godshouse and a full bio- 
graphical supplement. 


Christianity and the Nature of History. 
H. G. Wood. (Cambridge 
Press. 6s. net). 

HIS book consists of the Hulsean Lectures 

delivered at Cambridge in the autumn 
of last year, the writer being the first 

Hulsean lecturer belonging to the Society of 

Friends. His preface gives an account of 

the influences which moulded his character 

and determined the lines of his thinking. 

Here we were much interested in his testi- 

mony to the effect of reading Butler's 

‘Analogy’ and in his high estimate of 

Butler, who, we agree with Mr. A. E. Tay- 

lor in thinking, has received too little serious 

attention. Mr. Wood is a champion of the 
broad general truths by which the mass of 
mankind silently direct their lives against 
the capricious judgments of men of letters 
whose original thinking tends to be largely 

a simple reaction against the usual. And, 

among the intelligentsia of to-day, his way 

of thinking has become somewhat rare so that 
it carries with it a certain freshness and 
sense of liberty. 

In the first lecture, ‘ Christianity and the 
Nature of History,’ after developing the 
essential differences between history and the 
physical sciences, and pointing out that, far 
from supporting a materialist conception of 
history, insistence on the importance in his- 
tory of inventions and tools is virtually a 
surrender of materialism, Mr. Wood has some 
suggestive remarks on the direct power of 
the recorded past (in part as against the 
over-valuing of tradition—actual handing 


By 
University 


down). ‘Great Men and the Social Forgg 
in History’ contains principally a carefil 
criticism of Kautsky’s ‘ Foundations @ 
Christianity.’ The lecture on the ‘ Prophetig 
Interpretation of History’ is largely a m 
valuation of the work of Froude and Actin@ 
as contrasted with that of Bury and Mr. Bug 
terfield, the debateable ground being whether 
or no consideration of justice and morality 
is relevant in history, and the outstanding 
illustration the nature and the resultsg@ 
Bismarck’s real-politik. In ‘ Christianity 
and Progress’ we have much discussion Of 
Mr. Gerald Heard’s ‘ Ascent of Humanity? 
in the course of which it is suggested that 
analogies from biological evolution may i 
history, and in forecasts of the future of 
humanity, be misleading. Here a good deal 
has to be said of the consciousness of thé 
super-personality as contrasted with individ 
ual consciousness; and here, perhaps, some 
thing might have been said of the function 
of pain as a preservative of individual com 
sciousness which probably will never be elim 
inated. Among the most interesting things 
in the closing lecture on ‘ The Religion @ 
Eternity,’ is the avowal of an inability # 
see that organic development of any kind 
conforms to the dialectic principle of H 
or Marx, and the shrewd criticism of 
principle, not only in regard to its truth, ti 
also in regard to its outcome, presuming # 
to be true. The book should find many 
readers, for, besides its other merits, it ha 
that of being thoroughly readable. Thom 
who come to it with views akin to the writers 
will probably find themselves aware of neq 


confirmation in their convictions. Thom 
who fundamentally disagree with him wil 
probably not be converted: yet will possibly 
seeing it from his angle, realise that them 
| position has some weaknesses not sufficienti 
_ considered. 
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Addison, ‘ Rebel” Will,” 153 
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| Boccaccio, 16th Century Copy unopened, 192 


Boconnos Church, Cornwall, 400 

Boddington (George), in ‘ Doctor’s Dilemma,’ 
404; his identity, 446 

Bodmin, Cornwall, 401 

. —_ Roll,’ information about origin wanted, 
4 


‘ Bonjer,’ a term in cricket slang, 259, 392 

Bonn (Bohun), of Finham, Co. Warwick, 98, 139 

** Book of Earth, The,” poem called, its author- 
ship, 119, 

Book, the smallest in the world, 165, 246, 336, 
374, 446 

Books, dedication to unanimate objects, 11, 51, 
89 


Books Recently Published :— 


Bibliography of British History, Tudor 
Period, 1485-1603. Edited by Conyers Read 

Boswell’s life of Johnson. Edited by 
Birkbeck Hill. Revised and enlarged edi- 
tion. By L. F. Powell, 52 

Buckinghamshire Session Records, Vol. 1 
1678-1680. Edited by William le Hardy, 269 

Cambridge Antiquarian Society. Proceed- 
ings of October, 1932-1933, 251 : 

Cambridge, Shorter History of India, Edited 
by H. fi. Dodwell, 377 

Carr’s (Charles), S.P.E. Tract No. XLII. 
The German Influence on the English 
Vocabulary, 234 

Cheshire Inquisitions Post Mortem. Stuart 
Period, 1603-1660. Vol, 1, a.v. Edited by 
R. R. Stewart Brown, 179 ; 

Church of God, The: An Anglo-Russian 
Synposium. By Members of the Fellow- 
ship of St. Albay and St. Sergius 
(S.P.C.K.), 394 ; 

Christianity and the Nature of History. By 
H. G. Wood, 468 

Christ’s College in the University of Cam- 
bridge, by A. H. Lloyd, 4 


66 
Clyde’s (William M.), The Struggle for the 
axton to 


Freedom of the Press from 
Cromwell, 251 
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Books Recently Published :— 


Concise Dictionary. 
Edited by H. W. Fowler 
Mesurier, 360 

Concise Oxford French Dictionary. Com- 
piled by Abel Chevalley and Marguerite 
Chevalley, 322, 366, 412 

Drake, John, of Windsor, Connecticut, 36 | 

English Studies. The Year’s Work in, Vol 
13. 1932 etc., 180 
Essays in Criticism, 2nd Series, 53 

Evans (Ifor L.), Native Policy in Southern 
Africa, 233 

Exeter Book, The, Part If. Poems 
ix-xxxii. Ed. by W. S. Mackie, 143 

Fletcher’s (John Rory), The Story of the 
English Bridgettines, 250 
Gardner-Smith P.) and Foakes- 
Jackson’s (Rev. F. J.), Expansion of the 
Christian 216 
Hamlet. Edited by John Dover Wilson, 
447 


‘ 

James I. Last Illness. Post-Mortem  Ex- 
amination of. Translated by F. William 
Cock, M.D., F.S.A., 35 

Johnson’s (A. F.), Type Designs, 304 

Keiser’s (Albert), The Indian in American 
Literature, 143 

Lady Precious Stream. An old 
play done into English by S. 


3rd. Edition. | 
and H. G. Le | 


Chinese 
I. Hsiung, 


Language, The, of Christ. 


By W. J. Lewis, 
430 
Lea’s (K. M.), 
10: 


Italian Popular Comedy, 


Legouis’ (Emile), A Short History of 
English Literature. Translated by V. F. | 
Broyson and J. Coulson, 197 

Lowes (John Livingstone), 
Chaucer, 35 

Lydgate (John), Minor Poems of, Part IT. 
Edited by Henry Noble MacCracken and 
Merrian Sherwood, 359 

Martin’s (William), 
Chinese, 106 

Messent (Claude J. W.), The Monastic Re- | 
mains of Norfolk and Suffolk, 143 

Norwich, Register of the Freeman of, 1548- 
1713. Introduction by Percy Millican, 
341 

Oxford Book of Seventeenth Century Verse. 
Chosen by H. Grierson and G. 
Bullough, 393 

Piozzi, Mrs., and Isaac Watts. Edited by 
James P. R. Lyell, 162 

Saunders’ (Kenneth), Ideals of East and 
West, 179 

Seinte Marherete de Meiden 

Edited by Frances M. Mack, 


Geoffrey 


Understand the | 


Martir. 


Selincourt (E. de), Oxford _—— on 
Poetry, 126 
Shelley. After. The Letters of Thomas 


Jefferson Hogg to Jane Williams. Edited 
by Sylva Norman, 71 
Sherburn’s (George), The Early Career of 
Alexander Pope, 2 

Stein’s (Harold), Studies 
Complaints, 232 

Study, The, of Drama, by H. Granville- 


in Spenser’s 


Barker, 432 


| Books Recently Published :— 


Thoresby Society, Publications of, 1931. 
Vol. 31. Part III; Vol. 33, Part II, 71 


Through Space and Time. 
Jeans, 431 
Vidler (A. R.), Modernist Movement in the 
Roman Church, 90 
Whiting’s Jere), Chaucer’s 
of Proverbs, 18 
Williams’s (W. E.), Rise of Gladstone to 
the Leadership of the Liberal Party, 
1859-1868, 215 
Wilson’s (J. Dover), MS. of Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet and the Problems of its Trans- 
mission, 161 
Wolff (L.), Dane Gabriel Rosetti, 70 
Wood-Legh’s (K. L.), Studies in Church 
Life under Edward III, 125 
Wright (Joseph), The Story of.—By Profes- 
sor Wright and his wife, 450 
Yates (Frances A.), John Florio, 124 
at Catalogues, 18, 54, 72, 126, 144, 234, 
252, , 306, 323, 395, 449 
ig "Theatre, Stratford, 
Borrett Family of Suffolk, 47 
ss Born with a silver spoon in his mouth,” 371, 
412 
Borrow’s * Bible in Spain,’ queries from, 458 
Bossuet (Bishop), the ring “ Madame ”’ gave to 
him, 
Bostonian, The Great, nickname of American 
notable, 299 
Boughton Family Bible, 1774, 332, 374 (corri- 
gendum, 414) 
Boulter (E.), of Stilton, Hunts, 278, 321 
Boutelleau’s (M. Gérard), articles on England, 
(Mem.), 343 
Bowing to one who sneezes, 117, 157, 214, 230, 
247, 267, 284, 304, 340, 357, 392 
Bradoak Church, 
Brasses, Ancient, 


By Sir James 


Use 


demolition of, 58 


Cornwall, 402 
(Mem.), 289 


| Breakfast, the history of, 298 


Breock, St., Church, Cornwall, 402 


| Brewster (Kitty), 
| British Newspapers and Periodicals, unlocated, 


62, 83, 100, 159; and Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, 32 
Brooke Family of Norton Priory, Cheshire, 29, 
65, 457, 464 
Brotherton Family, 118, 176 


Brute, his landing in England, 225, 268, 340 

Buddist Abstinence from receiving silver and 
gold, 299, 374 

Bull and Bellringer Families of South Caro- 
lina, 14, 178 

Bulmer Family of Co. Durham and York, 242, 
- Cenotaph in Brotton Churchyard, 404, 
65 

Bulmer and Surtees Family, 10, 103 
Bungie ” or India-Rubber, 441 

Bunting Family, 104 

“— (Clement), Priest, obit. 1569, 241, 280, 


iin for Librarians, (Mem.), 38 

Burial of Suicides at — roads, 122, 158 

Burian, St., Cornwall, 

Burney Family, relics of 82 

Burns’s (Robert), poem “The Deil’s awa’ wi’ 
th’ Exciseman,” true story of, 417 


— 

32 
Bri- 

175 
= 
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Burton in 18th century, note on, 206 
Butler’s Analogy, Bibliography of, 239 
Byng (Hon. John), note on his tours, 61, 314 


Cc. 
Cabbage and the Vine, antipathy of, 118, 155, 
227 


—* Stag, Legend of, 133, 174, 195, 212, 231 
Calders Abbey, Cumberland, 350, 389 
— proverbial use of name, (Mem.), 109, 


Calstock, Cornwall, 439 
Campbell (Roy), Bibliography of, 
Canadian Boat. Song, authorship og (Mem.), 74 | 
Canterbury Cathedral, memorial to Sir Thomas 
Hales, M.P., 172, 212, 266, 300, 392, 429 
Carlyle’s Phrase about Calvanism and Heroes, 
242 
“Cardene,” meaning of the word, 456 
‘Carolus T riumphans,’ by Henry Oxinden, in- 
formation wanted, 457 
Carp Bones at Card Playing, 367 
Carriage, Clark’s horseless, 1794, 132 
Carlton Gardens, Statue in, 97 
en woe Bill in 18th century, 238 
Casanova (Elisa), her identity, 257 
Castle, Windsor, 338 
Canseivays, Old, in England, 315 
Caxton, as a man of letters, (Mem.), 55 
Chalfont St. Giles, Epitaph in C ‘urchyard, 


258 
Chalmers (Alexander), his biographical diction- 
ary, 82, 241 
Chamber House, the of, 117 
Champery, Vespers at, 
7 Chapels, study pt the subject, 297, 353, 


Chaplains of Norfolk Island, 66, 356 

Chapels on Bridges, 67 

Chardin and his Engravers, (Mem.), 19; 
the ‘ Chateau de Cartes,’ 45 

Charlotte, 15 

Chenevix’s Toyshop, proprietors of, 15 


and 


Christian Names:— 


Chrysogon, 46, 170 
Melloney, 168, 211, 338 
Thermuthis, 177, 213, 244 
Christian Names, Change of, 83, 120, 138, 213 
Christian Names, unusual, 177, 213, 230, 244, 
322, 425 
Christ’s Hospital School, history of, 297, 339, 
408 
Chrysogon, as feminine name, 46, 170 
Chelsea House, demolition of, 45 
Chelsea Suspension Bridge, demolition of, 276 
“Chercher midi & quatorze heaures,” 459 
Chesterfield. House, demolition of, 7 
Chesterton (G. K.), his views, (Mem.), 199 
Chichester, diocese of, a go in, 46, 89 
Chinese Influence on 18th Century Furniture, 
260 
Christ represented without beard, 61, 100, 
140, 178, 214, 264, 340, 445 
“ Christus Regnans De Ligno,” 441 
Churches, Central Council for Care of, (Mem.), 


Churches, exemption of, from the jurisdiction 
' of the Ordinary, 3, 20, 104 


Churchill (General Charles), 277 

Churchwarden’s Staves, 33, 103 

Church Silver, presented by ladies, 
182, 246, 377, 408, 445, 463 

Circular Churchyards, 89, 159, 176 

City of London Militia, 1775, 63 

Clarke (James Stanier), author, (Mem.), 217 

Clarke’s Horseless Carriage, 1794, 132 
Clare Hall, Cambridge, Masters of, 422 
Cc lavering amily, 28, 157 
“ Clegs,” meaning of wanted, 421 
Clerical Subsidies, 423, 

Clerk of the Green cicth his office, 278 
Clement, St., Church, Cornwall, 439 
Clifford’s Inn, the passing of, 7, (Mem.), 344 
Clockmakers in Westmorland, 441 
Clopton (Sir William), his daughter Joan, 298, 
339, 375 
Coaches, The early use of, 399 
= (Patrick), Clockmaker, circa 1750, 1775, 


vefield (Cokfield) (John), 

aon, 

| Cohu and Baars families of Holland, 

Coins and Medals, An Eighteenth 
List of, 381 

Coke (Lady Mary) her visit to Vienna, 172 

reviews of him on the Continent, 


(Men.), 


Prior of Hunting- 


Casein (S. T.), Marginalia in The Forster 
ibrary, 362 

Colne, Hunts, excavations at, 62, 102 

Colour-bar and the French, (Mem.), 109, 157 

Combe (William), author of ‘ Dr. Syntax,’ 13 

Combustione, explanation of, 240 

Commandments in Churches, 384 

Commonwealth, The, end of, 226 

Common Sense as a faculty, 458 

Comparatives and Superlatives, Note on, 380 

Compass The, German points of, 153, 214 
aaa Fracture,” invention of the term, 


Cook em. relics of, 58, 102, 122, 154, 178, 
213, 


Cooper (Fennimore), his last years, 96 

Cope (Col. William), information wanted, 405 

Copland Family, 34, 123, 157, 196, 249 

Copyrig sht International, a query on, 61 
‘Coriolanus,’ notes on the text of, 130 

Corot as a Figure-painter, (Mem. }, 344, 390 

Corpses that Float 

Cornwallis’ Fort, Halifax, 240 

Cornwallis (Sir William), his character and 
activities, 97 


Cornwell (Dr. James), 1812-1902, information 
regarding children of wanted, 
Costume, by Thalassa Caruso, issued by 


London Museum, 240 
Cotes, Portrait-Painter, 
wanted, 386 
Country "Houses demolished, 15, 213 

“Count Robert of Paris,’ Scott’s note on, 345 
Courts of Love, history of, 152, 197, 215 
“Court ” in London Place-Names, 61, 338 
Covent Garden —, 5 
Craig’s Tower, C — of Good Hope, 97, 268 
—. of, Prince of Wales’s Bodyguard 
at, 
“Cremona, The, Broken,” 


lists of his sitters 


459 
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Crest: On a mount vert a icine couchant 
guardant argent spotted various colours etc., 
151; A wyvern’s head erased vert, in mouth 
a hand sinister, couped at wrist, gules, with 
guttée-de-sang, 

Cricket with one arm and one leg, 81 

Cricket Slang, 259, 392, 

Cricket, 1775, 169 

Croft (Mr.), wg Scholar of Corpus Christi, 
Oxford, 1762, 

Cromwell (Oliver), alleged offer of the Crown, 
193, 227; his massacre at Wexford, 291 

Cromwell (Richard), his servants, 258, 304 

Crossen as a Place-Name, 101 

Crossword Puzzles, date of introduction, 171 

Crown Piece, The, 32, 68, 227 

Cupples (Georg ye) and James G. Bertram, 421 

Cyprus, Chore in, (Mem.), 55 


D. 


Danish and Dutch Soldiers, serving in Eng- | 
land in 1697, 34 

Dante and Tennyson, comparison between, 242, | 
303, 320 

Darley and Bird, Portrait Painters, 133, 175 

Dassell (Antony), Merchant, 45 


Datura Metel, An Ethno-Botanical note on, 
129 
Davies (Lady Eleanor), as subject of clever 


anagram, (Mem.), 361 

Davies (John), of Kidwelly, 316, 355 

“ Death’s Part,” meaning of expression 
wanted, 406, 443 

De Bougainville (Baron ‘omens 82 

De Bourgh (Sir William), 

De Maistre, story of, aint 299, 358 

De St. Phale, History of Mademoiselle, 440 

“De,” suppression of the particle in English 
surnames, (Mem.), 236, 285, 355 

De Varaville, Chateau, Normandy, 440 

Defoe, his descendants, 122, 160, 192 

Devil’s Article The,” as punishment in the 
army, 277 

and the game of Donkey, 

Dispute, Soap and Old, 147 

Dixon, Master Orton School, senmeetond, 295 
Dogs and the Supernatural, 348, 

Dolben, Archbishop of York, 14, Pra 

Dotessio (Charles), his life and death, 29, 155, 


Dover Street, No. 29, alteration of, 45 
Downhall, Essex, 440 
— (Samuel), of Boothby, Co. Durham, 118, 


Drake’s Ghost, legend concerning, 210, 247 

Drake (Thomas), ‘of Colyton, 133, 175, 260; of 
Musbury, 260 

Drama and Music, a Year’s, from the diary of 
the ist Earl of ‘Egmont, 319 
“Drinking to the Button,” information about 
practice of, wanted, 457 

Drowning, modern Folk-lore of, 276 

Dryden and Selvaggi, 169 

“ Dryden’ 3 Head The,” on the Great North 


INDEX. 


Road, 231 
Decking I Pond Mews, flats built on, 45 | 
Dudley Family of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 421, 
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Dudley’s (Rdmond) ‘The Tree of Common- 
wealth,’ 222 

Duncombe (Rev. Thomas), obit. 1461, 171 

Dunning Letter, 18th century, 419 

— Monasteries and Collegiate Churches, 


Dr the Penitent Thief, 261 
E. 


Easthage, Yorks, news of, 60 

Earle (Giles), Bibliography of, 382 

Echoes, famous, 259, 303, 340 

Editions, Limited and Numbered, 385 

Editors and Journalists, Dictionary 
320 

Editorial :— 


Books, dedication of, to inanimate objects, 
51 


of, 279, 


Cross- Word Puzzles, 171 
*‘ Hamlet, ” a question from “ To be or not 
to be,”’ 428 
‘Inveni portum ” ete., 193 
St. James of Compostela, 132 
Warwick Priory 15 
Eighteenth Century Carriers Bill, 238 
Eliot (John), note on, 295 
Elisa, Casanova’s, her identity, 257 
Elizabeth, Queen, a lock of her hair, 258 
Elvin Family of East Dereham and connection 
with Fox Family, 405 
Ellison (Mr.), B.A., a fellow of Merton Col- 
lege, Oxford, 1762, 6: 
Elliston (John) and John Sparrow, 312 
Emenson’s Dirge, occasion of writing it, 279 
Emigration Records of Australia and New 
Zealand, 241, 284, 374, 443 
England, M. Gerard Boutelleau’s articles on, 
(Mem.), 343 
Englands Shelve as a Place-Name, 258 
England’s Saints, 1914-1917, by James Rhoades, 
119 


English Dictionary, Pocket, (Mem.), 308 
English Name, Foreign invention of, 99 
Envelopes, Gummed, 259, 

Epilepsy, popular ideas regarding, 148 
Epitaphs:— 


At Chalfont St. oh 258 
At Chichester, 46, 
Erpingham (Sir Thomas), 28, 64, 87 
Gloucestershire Epitaph in Latin, 384 
Essex (Earl of) and William Shakespeare, 
271, 316 
Miltonic, The, Epitaph on Mazarin, 349 
Stephenson (George) and his wife, 341 
Eskimo Superstition, 383 
— (Earl of) and William Shakespeare, 271, 
316 


Ethno-Botanical Note on Datura Metel, note 
on, 
Eton, a wet montem, 1775, 131 
Eye as a Field-Name, 68, 121, 157 
Eyebright as a Medicine for bad eyes, 99, 137, 
231 
F. 


Fagan, The Passing of, 368 
Fairs, Old English, illustration wanted, 98 
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Family Prayers, Custom of, 173, 211, 245, 284, | F 
358 


Farndon Church, 
26, 65 

Fates, The, iconography of, 117 

Fawcett Familv of York. 172, 303, 357, 389 

——. A, in his cap, meaning of the phrase, 
6 

Feminine Names, Unusual, 46, 176, 193 

Fetherston Family of the North of England, 
history of, 134 

Fire-arms, old, survival of, 98, 140 

Fisheries of Egypt, (Mem.), 271 

“Fish” as card counters, earliest reference 
to, 279, 319, 357 

Fisk (William), pictures by, 


Cheshire, unknown arms in, 


key wanted, 386, 


428 
Fitzalan, Albini and Mowbray Families, 103 
enent (John), as a name for a_ Jesuit 
College, 45; Letters of, 367 
Flanders Poppies, note on, 383 
Floods Day, Chelsea, 260 


Folk-Lore:— 


Bee, The, 210, 249 
—_ Ox, The, in Scottish 
376 
Connecticut, folk rhyme from, 367 
Corpses that float, 297, 336 
Drowning Persons, responsibility for burial 
of, 276 

Eskimo Superstition, 383 
Hangman, The, 458 
Horseshoe for Luck, 171, 232 
Lizard, as man’s enemy, 170 
Modern Folk-Lore, 224, 286, 
Onions and Disease, 314, 356 
Opal, The, 458 
Pontius Pilate’s Ears, 352, 391 
Rope of Sand, 351, 386, 447 
Shoes, Big, in front of the door, 421 
Thunder, First The, 334 
Touching One’s Hat to the Sweep, 370 
Wolf’s Teeth, 47 

Fonthill Park, Underground passages at, 351, 

410 


Folk-lore, 331, 


339, 373 


Forbes (Francis), real 18th century ‘ Book 
Farmer,” 201 
Foreign Invention of English Names, 99 


Foreign Lord Mayors of London, 229, 303 
Foreign Quarterly Review, 1844, Editor of, 
Forest (John), confessor of 
Aragon, 298, 337 
Forestry in England, 
133, 178 
Forse (Rev. J. G.), his walking tour from 
to Perpignan, (Mem.), 452 
Forster Library, Coleridge Marginalia 362 
Fort Sackville, Nova Scotia, 240 
Fort (Rev. Thomas) or (Tort), 
about him wanted, 423 
Foss Way, The, Remarks on, 274 
Foundation Stones of the Heavenly Jerusalem, 


planting of Pine Trees, 


240 
Fox (Charles James), 


his speeches, 241 
Fox’s Wedding, 
84, 123 


The: meaning of the phrase, 
English Physician, 98 


Frawley (Robert), 


Freemasonry in Tudor England, 81 


| Fulham Register 


Katharine 


information | 
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INDEX. 


French Army, interesting custom of, (Mem), 
15 

| French, The, and the Colour-Bar, (Mem.), 109, 
157 


French Estimate of French Writers, 224 
French and Swiss contrasted, 331 
French Revolution, The, Refugees of, 
Frith (John), Birthplace wanted, 370 
Frohawk, as a surname, 386, 428 
Office, removed to Waiham 


48, 121 


Green, 420 
Furniture, 18th century Chinese Influence on, 
260; principles of design in, (Mem.), 182 
KFyers (Colonel William), his career, (Mem.), 
Isl 


G. 


Geddes (Andrew, A.R.A.), 1783-1844, 226 
Geminiani Concertos, 99 
Geometry and Lettering, 371, 411, 464 
German Points of the Compass, 153, 214 
Germany, Modern, and the Poets, (Mem.), 145 
*Geschwister,” Translation of the word 
wanted, 140 
Gessaria, N. 
404, 459 
Ghost, oldest active in England, 226 
Gibbeting alive in England, 242, 280 
Gibbs (—), a Cutler, 385, 426, 460 
Gilbert (Sir Alfred), death of, (Mem.), 326 
Gillett (George), Quaker, 63 
Glasscock Family, 440 
Glass Eyes and James 8 
Glass-painters, (Mem.), 416 
Gloucestershire sme Bands, 93, 111 
Glynne (Sir Stephen), Notes on the Churches of 
Cornwall, 363, 400, 
Goethe and Nietzche, (Mem.), 91; 
wanted, 459 
Goldsmith (Oliver), Fragment of a Letter, 348, 


Africa, Romanesque Church at, 


296, 337, 392, 446 


reference 


Golfer, A figure of in Cathedral Glass, 261 

Gordon (Herbete), information wanted about, 
384 

Gordon (Surgeon William), at Madras Hospital 
for Natives, 457 

Gouger, A family of, of Coventry, 369, 411 


Gozzoli (Benozzo), criticism of his’ work, 
(Mem.), 416 
Granada, Archbishop of, Apoplexy,” Scott 
query, 368, 410, 429 

Granadier Fort, Nova Scotia, 240 

Grangerizing, preparation for, 196 : 

Granville-Barker (Mr. Harley), lecture on “‘The 


(Mem.), 361 
Warwickshire, 441 
purity of, preserved by 


Study of Drama 
Great Packington, 
Greek Language, 

women, 458 
Greek Quotations, The, and ~g Times, 420 
Greenwich Theatre, history of, 

“ Grid,” meaning of the me d. 261 
Grint as a Surname, 34, 2 


Grouse in the South of En land 224, 265, 299 


Grymeston (Elizabeth), (Mem.), 55 
Gunpowder Plot, sermons on, 386, 445 

| Gurney (Archer. Thompson), his relation to 
| Franz Grillparzer, 297 
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H. 


Hale, Child of, 210, 246, 267, 302 

Halifax in Nova Scotia, Forts at, 240, 462 

Halley Family, (corrigendum, 144) 

Halley (Dr. Edmond), Jottings about, 132; 
Peter the Great, 28 

“Hambro,” meaning Hamburg, 297 

‘Hamlet,’ query from, 385, 428, 446; 
Collection,’’ 347 

Handfield ee. -Col. John R. E.), his descend- 
ants, 


Yesty 


The, folk-lore, 458 
Harcourt Tombs in France, desecration of, 
97 79 


Harcourt (Walter), obit. 1636, 279 
H. B.,” artist, 423, 462 

Harcourt’s Fee, Covuats, 369, 411, 446 

Hastings Manuscripts in the Huntingdon 
Library, (Mem.), 1 

Hatch-Thoke, meaning of the word, 46, 156, 

93) 


Hatton House, Holborn, history of, 333 

Hayward (Sir Rowland), Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, 1570, arms of, 11 

Hedelin, Abbot of Aubignac, 440 

Hedgehog, carrying fruits on his spines, 151 

— (Saint), conversion of, 193, 228, 246, 


Henmingway (Ernest), criticism of his work, 
(Mem.), 5 

Henry IV, *his visit to Bardney 
228, 243, 283, 319 

Henry VI, his commemoration in the Tower, 
172, 247 

Heraldic Stained Gl ass, 298, 339 


in 1406, 191, 


Heraldry :— 
Argent, a fesse between three lions ram- 
pant, dules, charged with three bezants 
or, 225 
Australian Genealogist, bearing upon 
Heraldry, (Mem.), 344 


Coats of Arms of Abbotts, 172 
Hayward (Sir Rowland), Lord Mayor of 
London 1570, arms of, 11 
Heraldic Parliament Rolls, (Mem.), 416 
Livery Colours, silver, with three wolves’ 
heads in green; a red chevron with three 
lilies in silver and green; and a red chief 
with a tau and two escallops in gold, 
wanted, 97, 139 
Reynolds. of London, ere Arms, 151 
Valle Crucis Abbey, Coat-of-Arms at, 352 
Windmill in, meaning, 225, 266 
Heralds’ Visitation, Ana yses ‘of, 261 
Herries Slaughter, Murder at, 209, 245 
Heslop, Hislop or Heaslop, 152, 215 
iggs Family of Colesbourne, County Glos., 
Highgate Old Hall, ancient glass at, (Mem.), 


Highland Ceremonies and Customs of Eastern 
Europe, 241 

Hikenyld et Hakenyld, a plot of land, 351 

Hilles (Richard), 15142-1587, Master of Mer- 
chant Taylors Company, 932 

Hillersden (Richard), Portrait of, 208 
Historical Essays, Presentation Volumes of, 190 | 
Hodgson (Sir Robert), 11, 123 


INDEX. 


(Mem.), 433 

Hogarth’s Marriage a la mode, Sale of, 116 

** Holy City,” The, of Rome, 331 

Hop-growing in England and Wales, 1770, 59 

Hoppus as a Surname, 119, 178, 213, 247, 285 

Horseflies: ‘‘ Clegs,” 421 

Horses replaced by mechanical power, 331, 368 

Horses Roan as Racehorses, 

Horseshoe for Luck, origin of, 171, 232 

Hospital, the first for Natives at Madras, 457 

Hoste (Captain Sir William), letters of, 
wanted, 421 

Hough (Franklin B.), 1822-1885, (Mem.), 199 

Howell (Mr.), “the well-known British 

grave of, 118, 157 


Traveller,” 
Huet (Pierre Daniel), Bishop of Avranches, his 
correspondence, 369, 426, 460 
Hunton (Joseph), the Quaker, 315 
Hunyadi (John), Church Bells rung at noon 
for his victory, i71 
Hutton (J. Matthew), Archbishop of York, his 
children, 13 


Icomb, Co. property of, 
wanted, 405 

‘‘[mperial ”’ as name for a beard, 
102, 140 

Inchase and 
the terms, 28 

Index Card Sorters and the Society of Genealo- 
gists, (Mem.), 

“T never chew a cabbage twice, 

India-rubber and “‘ Bungie,” 441 

(Rev. James), Anglo-Saxon 


Inns, Bibliography of, 102, 178 
In Pullo, Latin Phrase applied to a mann- 
se ript, 240 
Interlinguisties,’ 
167, 274 
Ireland, before the potato, 120 
Irish House of Commons, Speakers of, 151, 
245 


Glos., 


information 


15, 34, 50, 


” 


“ Outchase,” significance of 


208 


Ingram Scholar, 
298 


An Auxiliary Language, 


Islippe’s Articles of War, 278 
‘Tsophotal,” word of recent invention, 313 
Italian Ancient Country Houses, (Mem. ), 181 


J 


Jack O’Newbury Inn, Berks, 402 

Jacob’s Well Mews, Marylebone, 116 

James I and Glass Eyes, 296, 337, 392, 446 

Jeffreys (Joyce), of. Ham Castle,’ (Mem.), 
7 

Jer usalem a” Heavenly, 
of, 

sate (Major C. $.) and his ‘ Desert Idylls,’ 
(Mem.), 398 

Jews in America, 83, 195 

Jews in 13th Century England, notes on, 255, 
273 

Jezreel’s Temple at Gillingham, Kent, 118, 155, 


Foundation Stones 


« Tingling Match as a game,” 193, 230 
ie ym Gilpin,” illustrated editions of, wanted, 
his 
Theory of Biography, 


summer house, 171; his 
(Mem.), 110 

Johnsonian Portraits, 29 


cvii, 475 
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Johnstone MSS., The, whereabouts of, 89, 136, 
2 


Pie Pseudonyms, 241, 268, 282 


K 


Kant’s Dictum on Moral Responsibility, 226, 
267 

Kemp (Bishop), his executors, 241 

Kerr (Walter), of Chalton, Northumberland, 
261, 358 

Kharga, sand dune at, ). 92 

“ Kihar ” and ‘ Mesula,” Ang 
296, 338 

King John, Shakespear’s, The Coinage in the 
First Scene of, 57 

Kingley Bottom, Sussex, history of, 60 

Kirkharle, Lorraine Monumental Stone at, 103 

Knight of the Bath, the making of, 424, 464 

“ Knur” and Spell, game of, 114, 138 

M. D.). executor to Bishop 
Kemp, 2 

Kyrton (John), obit. June 1556, 241, 280, 317 


a and St. John of Basing, families of, 
bad Lags, Old,” origin of expression wanted, 369 
412 


Lamb (Charles), (Mem.), 433 

Lancashire Archaeology, 315, 372, 429 

Lancashire Recusants in the Time of Charles 
ane 


Lancecrone (Dame), maid-of-honour of Queen 
Anne, Bibliography of wanted, 385 

Lancing Down, excavations by James Med- 
hurst, 384 

Landing of Brute —_ England, 225 
‘“Lane’s Novels,” 

Language, An (eo. Inter-linguistics, 
274 


Lansdowne House, built over, 45 

‘Lara,’ An American Copy of, 1914, 276 

Larousse (Le Petit), Bib iography wanted, 2 
341 

Lastig, The, mentioned in literature, 278 

Latin as an International Language, 67, 
176, 211, 231, 247 

Latin Post Classical, Final M in, 209 

Latin Word, Mediaeval, 240, 286 

| Terms of 1800, information wanted, 


138, 


384, 


Leading Apes in Hell, note on, 239 

—. (Alexander), his death, 108 

Legal Nomenclature, examples ‘of, 192 

Lemmens- Sherrington (Madame), (Mem.), 217, 

Lemnos, as a Modern Name, 334, 376 

Lennox (Charlotte Mrs.), her family, 28 

Lettice (Countess of Leicester), 435 

Lewis (Col. George, R.A.), 1736-1791, parentage 
wanted, 385, 425, 460 

“Liber Ecclesiasticus,” 50 

Licensed Newsbooks, The, 1649-1650, 113 

Lichens on old Tombstones, 312 

Lighfeld (Richard), Executor of Bishop Kemp, 


4 
Light (Lydia), of Scouts-House, 47 


167, | ‘ 
| London Names in 


{ 
o-Indian Terms, 


Lilith, the demon first wife of Adam, in 
Rossetti’s poem, 421 

Lisle Family of Irish, 29 

Liverpool Blind Asylum, visit to, 79 

Livery Colours wanted, 97, 139 

Lizard, Folk-lore, 170 

— Ness Monster, The, American Interest in, 


and Keys, Old, 210, 248 
| London Changing :— 


Arlington oe 17, 18, 19 and 20; turned 
into flats. 
Bethlehem Hospital removed to Beckenham, 


17 
Yew Theatre, Stratford, demolition of, 


Chelsea House, demolition of, 45 
Chesterfield House, demolition of, 7 
Clifford’s Inn, demolition of, 7 

Dover Street, No. 29, alteration of, 45 
Ducking Pond Mews, flats over, 45 
Fulham Register Office removed to Walham 


Green, 420 
Horses replaced by mechanical power, 331, 
368 


Lansdowne House built over, 45 
Mildmay Park Station closed, 295 
North Sussex Golf Club, Norbury, built on, 


58 

—— Hotel, Leicester Square, demolition 

Red Lion Brewery, Wapping, the use of, 
(Mem.), 2 

Royal Masonic Institute for Girls, Clapham 
Junction, 295 

St. James’s Square, No. 21, demolition of, 


45 
St. Martin’s Lane, erection of a tube station 
in, 45 
London Districts, Boundaries of, 28 
London, Foreign Lord Mayors of, 225 
County Parish Registers, 


169 
| a Old Foot Passages and Rights of Way, 
9, 141 


| Longfellow’s ‘ Wreck of the Hesperus’: 
9 


London Street Sellers in 1804, 296 “ 

e 
Reef of Norman’s Woe,” 

Longinus, the Centurian, 261, 299 

Lotteries, Public, in 1834, 349 

Lotus Lilies and Beans, where to be obtained 


in England, 241 
Lovel (Sir Francis) and Sir Thomas Lovel, 370 
Lurgashall Church, Sussex, circles cut in 


Church door jamb, 279 


| Lutterell’s Fort, Halifax, Nova Scotia, 240 


Lyautey (Marshall), his burial place at Rabat, 
(Mem.), 109 
Lyster (Edward), his identity, 225 


M 


Macaulay (Lord), estimate of him as historian, 


Macbean (Lt.-General Archibald), 46, 88 

Mace, The Oldest town, 458 

Maces, Royal, (Mem.), '343, 350, 390, 407 

Mackenzie (Sir Morell), his birthplace at Ley- 
tonstone, 261 
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“Madame,” alleged poisoning of, 8, 259 

Mallaries or Malreys, small pieces of glass for 
lamps, 224 

Mallory (Sir William), ancestry of, 82 

Malone, editor of Shakespeare, 152 

Manning (Thomas), 1772-1840, portrait of, 171 

Mannocks (Henry), Music Master to Katherine 
Howard, 100, 178, 334, 372, 393, 409, 444 

Manors and Coats of Arms, 261 

Markes (Edward), of Broadwindsor, 1672, 152 

Marriage by Banns or Licence, 103, 137 

Martineau and Rankin Families, 103 

Masks, Life and Death, Bibliography of, 29 

Matrimonial Adventures of a Banker’s Clerk, 


83 
Maughan (Rev. John), Vicar of Bewcastle, 46 


Maureen, corresponding English name, 173, 
211 

Maxentius, St., Church of, (Mem.), 434 
Maynard Family of Devon and St. Albans, 


(Mem.), 451 
Medhurst (James), 
Down, 384 
Meen Family of Suffolk, 61, 141 
Melloney, the Christian Name, 168, 211, 338, 


excavations at Lancing 


392 

Melville (Herman) and the Atlantic Monthly, 
223 

Men’s Dress, adoption of modern fashion, 118, 
1 


Mercer’s Bill, an 18th century, 188 

Meres (Thomas), of Awburn, 1424-8, 191 

“Mesula” and ‘ Kihar,” as Anglo-Indian 
terms, 296, 338 

Mickleton (James, F.R.S.), 424 

Mildmay Park Station closed, 295 

Militia, City of London, 1775, 63 

Milky Way, Names for, 32, 87, 101, 122, 156, 176, 
214, 229, 286, 357 

Millais, his picture, ‘Safe from the Battle’s 
Din,’ whereabouts of, 279 

Miltonic, The, Epitaph on Mazarin, 349 

Ministry of Fine Arts, 164 

Modern Folk-lore, 224 

Montacute (Thomas De), Earl of Salisbury, 
296, 337 

—. Marquess of, dying words of, 99, 
40 


More (Sir Thomas), play on, (Mem.), 271 

Moreton Bay, Queensland, First Command- 
ments at, 50 

Motherwell (William), Poet and Editor, 151 
Monumental Inscriptions at Nari Gorge, 
Baluchistan, 26 

Motto: ‘“ Deus nobis hee otia fecit,” 151; Motto 
—y personal English monosyllabic life, 47, 


Mottoes, Books on, 14 
Mulhall, name of, 133, 174, 213, 284 
Mendy Peter, ‘ Travels’ of, origin of wanted, 


Municipal Councils, 101, 139 

Munsey (William), obit. 1636, 16 

Mural Painting in America, (Mem.), 163 
Murrey-Brown, as a colour, 316 

Music, a regimental band of, in 1860, 242, 285 
Music inspired by painting, 241, 284 

Music School at Oxford, 99, 283 


N 
Namma Excussa, Latin word, explanation of, 
4 


240 

Naples and Silk, 457 

Napoleon, early instances of the name, 209 

Narcissus, derivation of word wanted, (Mem.), 
235, 371 

Nari Gorge, Baluchistan, 
scriptions at, 26 

National Gallery, entrance to, origin of woman 
sitting on camel, 242 

Nautical contributions to the ‘ N.E.D.,’ 183 

“Nazi,” derivation of, 259 

N.E.D.,’ Nautical contributions to, 183 

Negundo, meaning of the word, 277, 321 

Nelson (Lord), portrait, age 12, 117; visit to 
Germany, em.), 307 

Nepean (Sir Evan), his letters, 62 

Neston Church, Cheshire, Bills of, Ofem.,). 38 

Newspapers, 17th century and correspondents 
abroad, 172 

Newstead Abbey, Van Dyck portrait at, 82 

Newton (Sir Isaac), in American Libraries, 
348; his house in London, (Mem.), 164, 223 

—— Brass in Islip Church, Co. Northants, 


Nietzsche, Goethe, (Mem.), 91 

Norfolk Halls and Manor Houses, drawing of 
by the late G. P. Willins, 260, 301, 319 

Norfolk Island, Chaplains of, 66, 356 

North and Warren Families, 178, 226 

North London Railway Train Services, 1900, 
1901, 241 

North Surrey Golf Club, Norbury, built on, 
58 


Notice Boards, Old, on bridges, 315, 355, 392 

Nowell (Alexander), A Note on, 58 

Nowell (Mr.), public orator, 1762, 63 

Nowell (Robert), his connection with Spenser, 
116, 373 


Monumental In- 


Oo 


Oath of a Freeman, 260 
Dr. Johnson’s definition of, (Mem.), 


Obituary :— 


Leeper (Alexander), 108 
Penderel-Brodhurst (James George), 414 
‘O.E.D, and “ Profiteer,’ 403 
Oldfield (Anne), the Actress, 277 
Oldham (John), family of, 30 
O’Malley (Grace), Bibliography wanted, 132 
Onions and Disease, 314, 356 
Opal, The, folk-lore of, 458 
Orhangazi, battle between storks and eagles at, 
(Mem.), 109 
Owen (John), the Epigramatist, 279 
Oxford, History of Science at, (Mem.), 325 


Oxford Music School, performances before 
1850, 99, 283 
Oxford, Stained Glass in, 224 
P 


Pactolus River, 440 

Pampillion Family, information regarding 
same required, 332, 374, 412, 447, 462 

Panton (Rev. Hugh), date of his ordination, 
172 


| 
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n, 
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Paper Buildings in a Temple, derivation of 
the name, 27, 104, 

Penderel-Brodhurst (James George), his death, 
414 


Persian Words, (Mem.), 235 

Petrock, St.. Cornwall, 401 

Peter the Great and Edmond Halley, 28 

Phillips (Sir Thomas), ‘ His monumental in- 
scriptions in the County of Wilton,’ 98 


Pilgrim Street, Ludgate ‘Hill, 260, 304 

Pine Trees in "England, 133, 178 

Pinson (Thomas), information regarding, 
wanted, 406 

Place-Names :— 


American Pronunciation of, 153 
“Court ” in London Place-Names, 61, 338 
Crossen, 61, 101 
England’s Shelve, 258 
Riplingham, Shropshire, 117, 258 
Shropshire, place-names in, 258 
Spenny 122 
Playhouses, English Provincial, 
Century, 356 
Plumptre Family, 151 
Poe (Edgar Allen), his borrowings from other 
authors, 67 
Poe’s Essay on the Beetroot, 420 
Poitiers Cathedral, Glass at, (Mem.), 
Portsmouth R.N. Academy, Stubbs 
at, 278 
Press, suppression in 1649, 113, 187 


in the 18th 


Proverbs :— 


A Feather in his Cap, 69 
“ Born with a silver spoon in his mouth,” 
origin of phrase wanted, 371, 412 
“To Broach the Admiral,” 208, 247 
‘Prima-vera en otono,’ Siena’s history of, 334 
Printer to the City of London, Office of, 97, 136 
“ Profiteer ” and the ‘O.E.D.,’ 403 
Property, Root of. Title to, 14 
Proudie, Mrs., in ‘ Framley eo 170 
Pseudonyms, Journalists’, 241, 268, 
Punctuation, First Printed Rules of ” 333, 374 
“ Pursuits of Literature, The,” 32 
Pynchon (Pinchin) of W rittle, Co. 
461 
Pynson edition of “ Statues and Ordinances for 
the Warre,” 1544, 259 


Q 


Quarrel for a cross-bow, 225, 268 
Queen’s Hotel, Leicester Square, demolition of, 
170 


Essex, 422, 


Quotations :— 


All the arts aspire to the conditions of 
music, 216 

Amicitiae longaevitate, 352 

And when the last great scorer comes, 30, 
69 

A satirist has said that the instinct of com- 
passion is so deeply planted, 119 

As the rod by wondrous power 
Moistened not by dew or shower, 153 

“ Bati sur des doc cuments humains,” 160 

Born like a warrior on his shield, 
So shall the brave depart, 352, 412 


Quotations :— 


Chartered Libertine, A, 85 

Comrades when_ boys together, 406 

“God is in all His Creation as the Voice of 
the Singer in his Song,” 424 

From where these sorts of treasures are, 


Aad and simple words were clear . ,, 


Human Decument, A, 119, 160 

Inven1 portum, spes at fortuna valete sat 
me lusistis, 193 

In that bright lexicon of youth, 370 

I say disagreeable things which is a mark 
of true friendship, 316 

Journalism is the fourth = 85, 123 

King’s English, The, 85, 1 

fleur bleue de la parfaite, 


Let not the sun in Capricorn go down upon 


thy wrath, 441 
bairn fair o’ face,” ete, 
(Mem.), 


Never go ja Nature, 242, 286 
Nous n’irions plus aux bois, 34 
““O vis superba formae,” 160 
he the late noble lion of Exeter Show, 


Richard is himself again, 173 

See one physician like a sculler plies, 85 

She never found fault with you, 153 

Sublime instinct, 85 

| The alluring line of grace that leads the 

| eye a wanton chen, 99 

The lake is gray, So still, so lone, 352 

The prostrate lion, when he lowest lies, 242 

“— told their tales of the love of women, 

What is a man, but his thoughts and his 
loves, 279 

What’s the use of anything?—Nothing? 


119 
Who killed Kildare? 153 
be! you take the long path with me? 352, 


R 


Raffe as a Surname, 226, 303 

Railings, Iron, and their removal, 351, 388 

Rainsford Settlers in America, 453 
Rankin and Martineau Families, 103 

Red Lion Brewery, Wapping, closure of, 
(Mem.), 2, 7 
**Reformades ” in Bunyan’s ‘ Holy War,’ 440 

Refugees of the French Revolution, 48, i21 

Registers, Parish, —— entries in, 349 

Relics at Assisi, “ wrytyng ge of his owne 
hand ”’; Caletino Bt Peter), “ Also a finger 
of say nt Johnnis Crisostom ”; Canossa, “A 
Towne called Andre where is buried holy 
Rycharde Englyssheman ”; Cologne, “ Saynt 
Martyns cappe torned upwarde lyke. a night 
cappe of vyolet sendall ”; Venice, “ Also in 
an yle called zoeca lyeth sanctus Athanasius 
qui composuit Quicunque vult,” 

Renan’s ‘ Vie de Jésus,’ criticism eeacerallll 


119 
| Reynolds of London, Quartered Arms, 151 
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Reynolds (Richard), Letter to John Gold, 277, | 


317; Medallion of, 277 

Rhetorical Question, The, 333 

Richard III, Chantry-Founder, 23 

Richard, the name, a joke in 
Abbey,’ 160 

Riddel Brackets at Rowlstone, 458 

“Riflard,” French for ‘“ Gamp,” 60 

Rigby Family, Clerkships for the Crown and 
for Lancashire, 209 

Riplingham as a Place-Name, 117, 258 

Ripperda, Duke of, 152, 195, 227 

“Roaring,” use of the word for “ Weeping,” 


the 


* Northanger 


Cromwell’s ‘Corrector of 
Press, 

Roebuck (Mr.), of Coringa, 296, 338 

Roman Catholic Chaplains, 1540-1600, 83, 120 

Poman ne ag a false claim to, 62 

Roman Frontier Defence, (Mem.), 415 

Rome, The “ Holy City,” 331 

Rope of Sand, 351, 386 

Rosemary as a Tree, 405, 447 : 

Rossetti (Christina), translations into French, 
99 


Rossetti Family, 10 

Ross House, Shropshire, 
wanted, 385, 427 

Ross (William), Earl of, 406, 444 

Rowe (Rev. William), Vicar 
Devon, obit. 1718, 260 

Roxburghe Club, History of, 242, 282, 320 

Royal Masonic Institute for Girls, Clapham 
Junction, 295 na 

Russian People, aristocratic air in, 33 

Russian Travel, book on, wanted, 406 

Ruyssen (Nicolas Joseph) 1757-1825, French- 
Flemish Artist, 332 


Sabbath as a misnomer for Sunday, 226 
Saddington Family of Co. Leics., 208 

Safety Crossings and Traffic Lights, 314, 358 
Saints, Lives of wanted, 193, 228, 301 


information about, 


of Otterton, 


St. Bees Theological College, 68, 121, 158, 201 | 


St. James of Compostela, 101, 122, 132. 
St. James’s Square, No. 21, demolition of, 45 
St. John of Basing and Lagham, Pedigrees of, 


16 
St, Luke’s Churchyard, Chelsea, inscriptions 
at, 95 

St. Martin’s Lane, erection of a tube station 


in, 45 

St. Peter Ad Vincula, records of, 209, 321 

St. Radegund, dedication of Churches in her 
name, 193, 228, 247 

Sailors and their Treatment, 326 

Sandilands Family, 29 

“Scare,” construction of word in Swinburne’s 
‘Songs before Sunrise,’ 458 

Scattergood Papers, The, 25 

Schools, Private, in the North of England, 
1762, list of, 366 

ot’ note on ‘Count Robert of Paris,’ 345, 


Scottish projects against England, 293 
Selvaggi and Dryden, 169 
Shaw (William), 462 


Shakespeare’s “King John,” The Courage in 


the First Scene of, 57 


Shakespeare and the Earl of Essex, (Mem.), 
271, 316; “ Mythical Sorrows of,” (Mem.), 


127 
| Sherloch Holmes, prototype of, 51 


Shipley Castle, Sussex, 440 

Shoes, Big, in front of the door, 421 

Shoulder-gun, as distinguished from others, 
316, 354 

Shropshire, place-names in, 258 

Sierra (G. Martinez), history of ‘ Prima-vera 
en Otono,’ 334, 411 

Signal Posts in London, 314 

Silk and Naples, 457 

Sins, Seven Deadly, 134, 178 

a Elder, her right to be married first, 
42 


Skeletons, inscriptions on foreheads of, in- 
formation about, wanted, 385, 428 

Sketches of Hull Celebrities, 261 

‘“Skymeter,” definition of, 313 

Skyscrapers, (Mem.), 434 

Smijth and Vandeput, 422, 463 

Smijth, spelling of surname, 391, 426 

Smith (Rev. Jeremiah), 1653-1723, 309, 327 

“Snob,” instances of word wanted, 371 

Soap Dispute, An old, 147 


““My mother said that I never should,” 122 
“OQ Jenny come tye me,” 351 

Orpheus tickl’d,” 351 

“One Evening as I lay,” 351 

“St. Martin’s Lane,” 351 

“Sweetheart think upon me,” 351 

“The boundless ocean, the earth, the sky,” 


“The Friar of Orders Gray,” 117, 215 

“There was an old man named Abraham,” 
17, 51, 105 

“Twas his pardon signed and sealed,” 30 

** Willie we have missed you,” 117, 232 

the good of Hanyfink,’ 119, 160, 

Sotheby and Co., Sale of Books at, (Mem.), 325 

Southwark Bridge Road, Fire Brigade Head- 
quarters, 276 

Southwark Records, 33 

Southworth (Ven. John), 261, 300 

“Spanish Tragedy,” 1602 additions, 88 

Sparrow (John) and John Elliston, English 
translations of Jacob Behmen, 312 

Spear and Tuff Families, 47 

Speech and Animals, 172 

Spelling, English, (Mem.), 272 

Spelling Reform in America, 242, 320 

Spennymoor as a Place-name, 34 

Spenser (Edmund) and his connection with 
Robert Nowell, 116, 373 

Ss avoided in verse, 398 

Stained Glass in Oxford, 224 

Stamp Collecting, (Mem.), 254 

Stanford (Sir Charles), his Italian Opera, 370 

Standerwick (Sophia), descendant of Defoe, 
192 


Staveley (Anne Ewbank), her vocabulary of 
Yao, 

Stella as a feminine name, 193, 321 

Stephenson (George) and his wife, epitaph of, 
341 
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a tables in England during 17th century, ‘Trier’ s Visitation, 423, 460 


60 
‘Stones, Semi-Precious,’ information about he (Anthony) and the English Drama, 


book wanted, 406 \7 ( 


Sherk. | Tuff and Spear Families, 47 


|'Turner (Dawson), his ‘ Fuci, 1808-19), 
Stubbs (Cuthbert), his career, 278 ‘Turton Family Lancashire, 200 
Suicides, their burial at Cross-roads, 122, 158 ; 

Sunday, Parson’s, in the 18th Century, 44 be Th), &f Mp 


Superlatives and Comparatives, note on, 380 
Supernatural, Dogs and the, 348 U 

Superstitions, Corpses that float, 336 

Suppression of the Press in 1649, 113, 187 University Colours, Origin of, 405, 444 


Surnames :— Unopened_ Copies of early printed books, 228 
Ardaft or Ardiff, 279 |‘ Unwin Family, Notes on,’ (Mem.), 416 
Bigone (Marjory), 404 
Frohawk as a _ surname, information Vv 
aunt | Vine and between, 118, 155 
Hoppus, 119, 178, 213, 247, 285, 320 | A 
Mulhall, 133, 174, 213 "oe ation as a Title, (Mem.), 379, 445 
Pampillion as a surname, 322, 374 _V and U, printers’ forms of, 315 
Raffe as a surname, 226, 303 Valle Crucis Abbey, Coats of Arms at, 352 
Smijth, spelling of surname, 391, 426 12 

Swiss and French contrasted, 331 _Yandeput and Smijth, 422, 463 

Switzerland, mother tongue of, (Mem.), 289 Vian Portrait, at Newstead Abbey, 82 

-lwae 9 | augna 
Sylvester (Joseph), descendants of, 422 | Vaughane of Tretower, 421, 461 
T | Vercelli, Anthology of ‘Anglo- Saxon at, (Mem.), 


361; book in England, (Mem.), 361; Cathedral 
ae army (Ivo), wife of, 48, 86, 103, 119, 140 | _ at, ‘and Cardinal Gualta, (Mem.), 361, 410 
Tallbois and Vipont, 267 | yernon (Henry), and the Barony of Grey De 
Tawell (John), the Quaker Murderer, 315, 355 | _ Powis, 298, 337 
Taylor (Ann), of Hooke, her identity, 117 | Vigors and Vigurs family, 17 
Tea, Importation of, 1834, 367 
Teaching of writing and music, 210, 244 WwW 
Tennyson and Dante, comparison between, 
242, 303, 320; Bibliographical note on Charge | Walden (Sir Lionell), his identity, 47 
of the Heavy Brigade, 189, 266 | Wanderer, pseudonym, identification wanted, 
Thane (John), his identity, 16 | 225, 268, 286 
— (Dominickos), his pictures, 241! Wantage, St. Mary’s School, King Alfred’s 
| Hymn at, 297, 341 
a Family of Sussex, 134 | War Articles of, 259, 315 
Thorpe Mandeville, Hatch-Thoke at, 46, 156, | War Medals and Decorations, 27 
230 | Warcup (Mrs.), and Mrs. Wilkinson, 100 
Three Bears, fairy story, 119, 160 Ward (Catherine G.), author, 117 
Three Hats as an ensign, 249, 385 | Warner (Susan), author, 173, 212, 247, 284 
Thunder, first the, 334 | Warren and North Families, 178, 226 


Times, the, Greek Quotations in, 420 Water-Quake, A, 44 

Tinburg (Joseph), baptised 1778, 152, 211 Watling (Thomas), 50, 119, 461 

Tivoli, Cardinal of, 1381, 83, 208, 302 | Weddings, Northern, from distant parishes, 276 
Tobin, origin of name sought, 333, 373 | Wenman (William), i? pees with Harley, 


Broach the 247 | 2nd Earl of Oxford, 
Tolling for a death, | Westminster Abbey, "Heraldic Topics in, 
| (Mem.), 37 


Tomahawk, The, last coe of, 28, 67 
Tombstones, lichens on, 312 Westminster Arms. Crest and Mottoe of, 222 
Tongue Mother, the Claim of Our, (Mem.), 73 | | Westminster, City of, Council replace horses 
Tonnerre-Clermont and Calixtus the Second, by mechanical power, 331, 368 
297 | | Westminster, Haunted Houses at, 
Torrington Diaries, The, (Mem.), 146 | Westminster’ Papers, The, No. 2, <Mem. ), 74 
Tottenham made a Borough, 295 | Westmorland, Clockmakers in, 441 
Tower of London, site of, 1738, 214; Marine | Weymouth, translation of New Testament, 193, 
Square, 209, 245 | 999, 268, 322 


— Park Chapel in 17th century, (Mem.), | Whitelocke and Bennet, families of, 334, 372 

| Whitman (Walt), Articles by, 96; his death, 
Trafalgar Medals, 33, 89, 116; parody of, 150 
Traffic Lights and Safety ) , 314, 358 Wight, Isle of, King, and William III at the 
Treason, High, Ancient penalty for, 442 ' Boyne, painting on iron, 62, 87 
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Wilberfoss, Benedictine Nunnery, 98 | Wolf’s Teeth, Folk-lore of, 47 
Wilder Family of Shiplake, Oxon, 148 | Women’s Cricket, 1775, 169 
Wilkes (John), his mother-in-law, 97 | Wood Family, notes on in ‘Journal of Gypsy 
Wilkinson (Mrs.), and Mrs. Warcup, 100 | Love Society, (Mem.), 379 

Williams (Franklin Harding), (Mem.), 74 | Worcestershire Militia, Officers in, 82, 196 
Windmill in Heraldry, 225, 266 | | Wren (Sir Christopher), Descendants of, 277, 
Windsor Castle, pre- -historic mound of round | 338 

Tower, 261, 338 rixon (Capt. Henry Bentley). local officer in 
Windsor Settees, 42% | Nizam’s Army, 137 

Winkleigh, Devon, Vicars of, 168 Wymarke (Sir James), his tombstone at St. 
Wirmgay (Wormegay) Arms. 50 Mary’s, Barton-on-Humber, 190 
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